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THE WAY TO GRACE 
By Dr. Pout ByJERRE 


There is one feature in psychoanalytical literature which, being 
very conspicuous, ought to strike our attention. It has, however, 
become so familiar to us now, that we no longer give it a thought. 
[ refer to the negative attitude of psychoanalysis to the process of 
life. Psychoanalysts even deny the existence of positive complexes. 
There are negative complexes but no positive ones, they say outright. 
And accordingly they confine their efforts to analyzing the sterile 
and harmful experiences of life, complex-producing experiences, and 
to detecting such false tendencies as are responsible for complexes 
assuming disastrous power. Every one able to think intelligently 
over his own experiences will realize the fallacy of such an attitude. 
We know that from childhood on we have all experienced affirmative 
moments also, and we all know that these moments have fitted us 
better to face future responsibilities and, therefore, have been of 
more consequence than all other experiences combined. I could 
instance five cases from my own life when true and genuine joy 
lifted me high above the commonplace. In comparison with these 
ten or twelve days, the rest of the five decades of my life is of little 
account—all subsequent difficulties of my life, all rebuffs, having 
failed to annul the beneficial effect of these “ positive complexes.” 
I can best convey to the reader the nature of those moments by a 
comparison with a religious revival. The revived person is some- 
times able to tell exactly what moment the miracle happened, and 
ever since, life always comes to him from a source which then sprang 
up to him, enriching his heart and directing the course of his actions. 
To describe this source I would use the word “ life-sphere ” rather 
than “ positive complex.” It may sound less scientific, it is true, but 
it conveys the meaning better. 
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The study of the life sphere is as essential for a true under- 
standing of healing as the study of complexes for a true under- 
standing of disease. While neurosis always derives its development 
from old complexes, the healing and delivering tendency has recourse 
to earlier impulses and tendencies towards a new and fuller life. 
The reconstruction which the physician strives to induce should 
therefore be based on such previous movements or tendencies. If 
we inquire then how a life sphere arises and what may be done to 
promote its creation and development, we find ourselves facing the 
old theological problem of grace. For this invading of our soul by 
reviving, powerful life out of sources unknown to us, is identical 
with the process since olden times described as Grace. I need not 
point out that I have no intention here of reducing psychology to 
theological terms. On the contrary, | mean to envisage the theo- 
logical problem from a point of view of empirical science. 

To detect the working of grace or the secret of spontaneous heal- 
ing, which amounts to the same, we must presuppose a complete 
absence of activity, that is conditions in which we are open to no 
influence whatsoever apt to exercise a reviving or creative effect 
upon us and in which no thought or impulse of our own will interrupt 
the play of our inner forces. Do such conditions exist? It happens 
once in a while that we wake up during the night in the middle of a 
dream, and go to sleep again only to wake up from another dream. 
During the formation of these two dreams and in the interval 
between them we are in a state of complete passiveness. That which 
takes place in us then happens to us, not by us. In the case, then, 
of two such dreams, one of which indicates a state of inaction, pain 
and negation, and the other again one of deliverance, pleasure, 
affirmation, “ grace” has been at work in the interval between them. 
Two such dreams would furnish the material for an empirical dis- 
cussion of the problem of grace. In dealing with sick people we 
often come across such unconscious processes. For my purposes, 
I prefer however here to relate an instance out of my own life. For 
we can never understand others’ dreams as fully and definitely as 
we can our own. The fact that I have to leave out a number of 
associations of a private nature will not affect the discussion of the 
present problem in any essential degree. 


The first dream: I was at the Central Railroad Station of 
Stockholm, in the thick of a medley of jostling people. I had come 
to take the train for somewhere but could not make up my mind and 
so remained standing by the door in the waiting-room. I saw a little 
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man in a grey uniform moving in the crowd. Someone said: “ That 
is Emperor William. He is working very hard between 1 and 6 p.m.” 
I had asked a porter to take my luggage to the train and it occurred 
to me now that it would be impossible for me to find the man in 
this throng. 

The second dream: “| was standing in the vestibule of my 
former apartment in Stockholm, ready to leave for Malmo. I dis- 
covered, however, that I had no money, or rather that I had no more 
than the amount I had put into my pocketbook the previous day. 
I made this discovery after the closing hour of the banks and was 
considering whether I had better see if there was any chance of 
admission in spite of it. I tried to reach R. (a bank official who is a 
friend of mine) over the telephone. No answer. I said to myself: 
Now, I have money in the bank; all I have to do is to find someone 
willing to accept a check. I sent Miss S. and Mr. M. around to 
collect money on tax bills. Then I telephoned S. (a friend and 
colleague). His nurse replied that he was ill and besides was not 
available as he was just then in the tennis building. I could think 
of no one to whom to go for money and it occurred to me that I 
had lived in Stockholm for twenty years and yet had no one to go to 
in trouble. I grew more and more nervous. I looked at my watch; 
it was ten minutes past the hour. The train was due to leave at 
half past. The idea occurred to me that I might find some one at 
the station willing to take the check. I said to some one: Now I am 
leaving; I want to leave, I have to leave. The money I have will 
buy me a third class ticket. I would rather be uncomfortable all 
night than give up my plan. 


Let these two dreams unroll themselves like two films with no 
text to them and the great difference between them will become 
apparent. Without knowing what is back of them and without any 
attempt at interpretation, we can infer from the nature of this differ- 
ence that something of importance has happened in the unconscious. 
The first dream is a good illustration of a state of mental arrest, a 
handicap. In the other, however, the arrest is a thing of the past; 
it has yielded to a strong determination to head for a particular goal. 
The first dream suggests hesitation, inability to take a decision and 
impotency in face of obstacles, an apathetic view of the world as 
being of no concern, lack of a sense of relationship with things, 
uneasiness, distress, all the characteristics of mental life in stagnation. 
The other dream, again, is characterized by power to put things 
through and by determination to control obstacles, by plastic adapta- 
tion to realities and by a pulsing sense of pleasure. A solution has 
been reached in the unconscious, a deliverance from painful condi- 
tions. In the interval between the two dreams I was in a state of 
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complete passiveness in which I was unable to take any active part 
whatever in the trend of events. What happened, therefore, hap- 
pened within—to me, not by me. And the deliverance I experienced 
was—grace. 

If we wish to know more about this process, we must avoid 
every interpretation in a sexual, final or prospective sense. A dream 
is like a product of art: to be understood, it must be seen as a whole, 
not in part. That is, a dream should be viewed in its broadest con- 
nection with the fabric of life from which it has sprung and which 
it seeks to control—and this should be done without imputing to it 
any special meaning with regard to one aspect of life or other, the 
object of the dream being to display life as such and to subordinate all 
details and limited functions to an effort to work deliverance. In the 
instance given this deliverance was realized by stages. In the first 
dream the desire to go ahead was expressed by the movement of 
the train that was to carry me off. This desire, however, was 
thwarted by supervening obstacles and only in the second dream was 
it able to assert itself. What these difficulties and the assertion 
my will signify, will readily be understood if I recount some of the 
actual circumstances underlying the dream. A _ review of these 
things will also serve to reveal the way that leads to grace. 

In the evening before this dream I had a stroll through the wood. 
I was in a painful mood of dejection which persisted all the way back 
to the house. That very day I had had to give up something to 
which I had clung desperately for the last few months, and shortly 
before personal troubles had compelled me temporarily to give up 
my practice as a physician and withdraw to the country. In an 
effort to avoid a breakdown under the difficulties that bore down on 
me, I had started to work at something that had long been on my 
mind, hoping to complete it at last. Inspiration and strength, how- 
ever, soon gave out, and as I lapsed more and more into a state of 
absolute sterility and inaction, I lacked the energy to deal with the 
increasing and very tangible troubles which I had to contend with. 
While the first dream is a clear illustration of the state in which I 
was caught, there are features in the second dream also indicating 
the strong hold it had on me. For example, | tried to reach Mr. R. 
on the telephone, that is, I tried to do in the dream what I had daily 
been trying to do for weeks but, under the spell of my present mood, 
had failed to accomplish. R. was my banker and the reason why 
I had to call him up was that, having found my check-book to be 
at an end and being without money for current expenses, I had to 
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ask him to send me another. In the dream I sent two people around 
to collect “taxes.” This is a reference to the fact that I had a 
number of outstanding claims, but although I needed the money and 
although several of my patients had repeatedly asked me to send 
them a bill, it had been impossible for me to perform even such a 
trivial thing. 

The day before I had these dreams, things had come to a crisis. 
| had been compelled, as I have already said, to give up a cherished 
scheme and with it every thought of pursuing a purpose. Now this 
was what had sustained me until then, and with this hope gone, my 
soul dropped into a state of chaos. In the course of the walk in the 
wood, openings had suggested themselves to my mind, but upon a 
second thought, all seemed impracticable. In that frame of mind 
things took on a ghostlike appearance and I myself seemed a phantom 
among other phantoms. This state of mind was reproduced in the 
first dream by the crowd—the crowd that moved as shadows without 
inner coherence being a symbolical projection of the plans and ideas 
that moved in my mind. In the second dream I am setting out for 
a goal, the crowd is gone, only a few people remaining, each there 
for a definite purpose. In the first dream the loss of control of 
things is drastically symbolized by the dethroned emperor who has 
to work like a common man. In the second dream sovereignty— 
control—is restored by the word “ taxation’ whose presence in the 
lream is explained by the fact that I used as a joke to call my 
atients tax-paying subjects. This incident suggests a solution of 
the difficult problem of money by levying extra taxes in the manner 
of princes of ancient times. 

The fact that I had had to give up the task I had undertaken is 
rendered in the first dream by the impossibility to find my luggage. 
Like the crowd of people barring my way in the dream, so in real 
life a mass of undefined, conflicting motives formed insuperable 
\bstacles to my efforts to wring from life my most precious intellectual 
property. It is quite natural that my work should be represented 
in the symbolical language as luggage, as I have a habit when 
travelling, to bring my manuscripts with me in my trunk and when 
home, of keeping them always in my own room stored in a bag, so as 
to save them easily in case of fire. The transformation this theme 
has undergone in the second dream shows what a wonderful artistic 
creation a dream is.—the lost luggage there being changed into the 
inaccessible money in the bank. The obstacle still exists, but while 
being real in the first dream, in the second dream it is apparent only, 
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as I can obtain a check-book any day and thereby access to my money. 
The unconscious, in other words, says to me: “ There is no reason 
for concern. The thing you want to create, is as safely stored in 
your mind as your money in the vaults of the bank. That you are 
unable to tackle it just now means nothing more than that you are 
unable to get at your money today. No one is willing or able to 
help you in your trouble, it is true. But what matter! After all, 
there is no need of help for you now. Your immediate object can 
be attained without anybody else’s help. Your present intellectual 
assets suffice for that.”’ 

he object symbolized by the journey to Malmo has nothing 
to do with my scientific or artistic pursuits. It refers merely to 
my profession. Shortly before I withdrew to the country, I was 
invited to give a lecture to a physicians’ congress at Malmo. On that 
occasion I succeeded so well in developing the theory of the healing 
process that I carried my point and won my audience wholeheartedly 
for it. In the course of the evening | was satisfied in several ways 
that the great importance of psychotherapeutics had dawned upon the 
audience. My lecture was construed as a decided success for the 
cause for which I had fought so long without any prospect of success. 
This instance is brought into the dream to indicate the direction in 
which to proceed at present. In other words, it stands for the 
necessity of turning my energy from something I had aspired to, 
to something I ought to aspire to. And this redirecting of my 
energies meant deliverance, meant grace. 

In German “I dreamt” is “es traumte mir” (a dream came to 
me), the verb being in the passive voice. This way of describing the 
process is perfectly adequate, for the passivity of man in regard to 
the agencies at work in the universal process cannot be overempha- 
sized. If a man falls down from a tree and breaks his back, he does 
so because he is at the mercy of universal forces operating inde- 
pendently of himself. If a man is swept off by overmastering pas- 
sions into conditions that tend to ruin him and destroy his present 
form of life, this happens in virtue of properties inherent to the 
universal system of which he is part, the only difference being that 
the forces active in the first instance are of a mechanical kind while 
those in the latter are manifestations of living matter. When a man 
sound asleep, as in the instance given, is released from his 
paralyzation by creative forces that restore movement both to his 
soul and his exterior life, this happens thanks to the workings of 
forces part of the world’s mind, which, in response to the urge of 
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life, place themselves in the service of man. The process, therefore, 
is not a psychological one with psychological taken in the ordinary 
sense, that is in an individual sense. It is a process for which a 
theological term has been used so far—a theological process now 
transferred to an empirical plane of research. That this is actually 
possible may be seen from the dream cited above. After we have 
come to know the material of life condensed in a dream, we are 
able also to discover the avenues through which the creative forces 
of the universe reach this material in their endeavor to avail them- 
selves of it, to make a living image out of psychical chaos—in the 
manner a dynamic organism is created out of static matter. 

It is obvious that all knowledge of man’s connection with the 
world of which he is part has a theoretical interest. Yet, the impor- 
tance of a thorough knowledge of these matters for practical purposes 
should be emphasized also. 

If we want to achieve harmonious and lasting adaptation to the 
world, we must learn to know how these forces operate, we must 
study the inner law that impels them. The man who wants to build 
a house must know something about the laws of gravity and conform 
his scheme to them. The man who desires to remain in good health 
must live in accord with physiological laws. In similar manner we 
must learn to know the laws governing the spontaneous operation 
of psychical forces. To attain harmony we have to deduce from 
the knowledge of their operation some guiding lines for our own 
actions. As long as we seek to adapt our principles to our own per- 
sonal wishes and tendencies without regard to the tendency of the 
universal mind, we live in as precarious a state as would a building 
master trying to build irrespective of the law of gravitation or a 
physician acting irrespective of the laws of the organism. This means 
primarily that we would be unable to know when we would act in 
accord with and would tend to promote the tendency of the principle 
of life and when we would thwart its operation through false atti- 
tudes and folly. For it is obvious that if the physician fails to 
induce a cure, his action is bound either to promote or to prevent 
healing. And as mental healing, deliverance, in the last analysis, 
is realized in virtue of “grace” and not in virtue of will, it is 
essential that we should tend ourselves in the direction of grace 
rather than turn ourselves from it. Knowledge, purely empirical 
knowledge, free from all human bias, of the nature of this process 
is an essential condition for us to attain lasting security. 

If I approach the universal process of which I partook that night 
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in a desire to establish the nature of the laws determining the process, 
I find that a few concepts suffice, such as decision, sacrifice, decom- 
position, analysis, tension, peace. The entire process may be summed 
up and characterized along the lines of these concepts. 

When we compare the two dreams with one another, we find 
immediately that decision is an outstanding feature. On the one 
hand there was hesitating decision, on the other definite concentra- 
tion on a clearly conceived purpose and the release of all moral 
energy to achieve that purpose. This decision is based on important 
previous decisions in real life of which the dreams tell, and goes on 
building with these as a groundwork. The house in which the second 
dream was staged, played a part in two vital decisions of my life. 
I lived there for ten years and both my coming into that house and 
my leaving it are associated with vital inner decisions. The coming 
into the house spelled the beginning of my career as a professional 
physician, leaving it spelled the necessity of giving up my profession 
for more important pursuits. When I think of these years of my 
life as a professional physician, it strikes me that the first dream in 
particular compresses a wide range of material in one symbol. I 
flitted about not only in Europe but also in various scientific and 
artistic fields, unable to find a foothold or an aim to attract me. 
I wanted something but did not know what and therefore remained 
a drifting nonentity, restless and disconsolate. I was impelled to take 
up psychotherapeutics both by the exigency of the moment and by 
profound inclination. My decision to settle down in that house was 
reached in a state of grace-inspired ecstacy. In the dream, however, 
I was on the point of leaving this place. There came a time when 
I actually had to do that in pursuit of leisure and peace to create a 
philosophical and religious foundation on which to base my explora- 
tion of the psychical healing forces. The dream depicts in a most 
effective manner the strain under which [| lived at the time, com- 
pelled as I was to get on at any cost. 

We can clearly see the wonderful operation. of the psycho- 
synthetical tendency which is a characteristic of the formation of 
dreams, if we consider the following points. The fact that my 
destination was Malmo suggests the lecture on healing by psychical 
agencies which was, in effect, the best synthesis I had achieved so 
far in my endeavor. This is indicative not only of a decision but 
also of the fact that this decision is to be in a synthetical sense. 

It may be objected that the decision in the dream is nothing but 
a reproduction of earlier decisions in waking life, and a mechanical 
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continuation of these and that this is true of the synthesis also. 
My depression, as is clearly brought out in the first dream, was 
due to my very inability when left to myself, to come to a decision. 
In that state my ego could not develop the impetus required to force 
my divided energy into a definite direction. On the other hand, I 
could go to no one for help, as the decision, to produce a delivering 
effect, must come from within myself. When under the circum- 
stances I gave myself up in sleep to the healing effect of universal 
psychic forces, these gave a constructive and helpful trend to my 
fate. In order to do this, however, these forces call for a decision on 
our part. Our own attitude and our own actions must lay the 
foundation for them to build upon and we are to promote their 
efforts by honestly making for clearer and more definite lines of 
conduct. 

Each decision, when it materializes in action, means sacrifice. 
In the dream this is shown by the crowd symbolizing the number 
of conflicting motives of life, being removed from me. It is super- 
seded by the all-dominant goal; and the people still left, far from 
interfering, stand out as helping factors. Just like the decision may 
be traced back to actual experiences, so the sacrifice. When I gave 
up my roving life with its seething possibilities and shut myself up 
in a physician’s consulting room, this was a sacrifice. It was a 
sacrifice, also, when I forced myself to break up the home which it 
had taken me ten years of toil to create to begin creating another. 
It was then exactly in real life as in the dream—lI left what I pos- 
sessed in pursuit of a goal looming in the distance. At the stage 
where I found myself then, I had to do that. But I could not. And 
that was primarily the cause of my crisis and of my depression. | 
clung desperately to the thing I wanted to put through at any price, 
impossible though it seemed just then. And that desperate persist- 
ence barred the way for me to what lay within the bounds of the 
possible. Then the sacrificing activity of the psychical forces of 
Cosmos set in and prevailed in the unconscious, just like the healing 
forces of nature, in a case of bodily disease, prevail during sleep. 
As a result the sacrifice required, which transcended my personal 
strength, was realized, and sacrifice, as usual, was followed by deliv- 
erance. These forces demand sacrifice from us and in proportion as 
we maintain a sacrificing attitude in real life, these forces will bring us 
help in our moments of trial, help to make the sacrifice that has to 
be made. 

There are people who realize the necessity of sacrifice, having 
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intuitively arrived at a clear perception of things and their own 
relation to the world. In these sacrifice springs immediately out of 
that clarity of vision—just as naturally as it happens in the dream. 
But these are exceptions. To the majority of men analysis is neces- 
sary. They have again and again to take the accumulated material 
of life apart and to place each thing on the probing-stone of the 
essential. Division into components is a pre-eminent feature in 
dreams as a stage on our road towards grace. In the first dream 
there is a chaotical crowd, a compact mass symbolizing the status quo 
of my soul. In the second dream, the crowd is divided up into 
individuals, all of whom have names and play a definite role. This 
transformation signifies classification of the mental material by which 
chaos 1s overcome and in its place tendencies have assumed control 
which are open to the service of the constructive forces of life. This 
tendency of taking apart is caused in me by an inner urgency and, 
I may say without exaggeration that there has been no time in my 
life when my attitude to things has not been a probing and analyzing 
one. Psychotherapeutics turn to account this tendency to dissolve, 
and, in fact, many sick people find themselves in as bad a state of 
chaos as did I in my first dream. There is, therefore, a justification 
for emphasizing especially this aspect of the problem of deliverance. 
But if we believe that an analysis of the past, a retrospective analysis 
that goes back to the first impressions of childhood, nay to the very 
trauma of birth, will do everything, we commit ourselves to dan- 
gerous exclusivism. Apart from the fact that this analyzation must 
be accompanied by discernment, differentiation of the values of 
things, as was the case in the formation of my second dream, the 
analysis to attain to a deliverance in a sense other than a purely 
theoretical one should, on the one hand, lead to sacrifice as a goal, 
and, on the other, should be wrought in an attitude of tension 
and of profound contemplation. 

There is a strong tendency in modern literature against will as a 
healing factor, and this attitude is truely justified as a reaction against 
the common belief that healing is a mere matter of will. No more 
than we can master gravitation by our will can we attain grace by 
the aid of will. If we persist desperately in the concentration of 
will, we shall succeed only in paralyzing our spontaneous power of 
creation and bar the road to grace. But there is a state of tension 
not to be confounded with the straining of will and this state is a 
necessary precondition not only to delivering analyzation but also 
to decision and, primarily, to sacrifice. The presence of tension 
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strikes us immediately at a comparison of the two dreams. On the 
one hand inactive indifference that has nothing to do with the reviving 
relaxation following upon an accomplished task—on the other eager- 
ness, nervosity, intensified by every resistance, readiness by a single 
leap to carry that which beckons in the distance. The straining of 
will towards a particular goal, the journey in this case, is a mere mani- 
festation of a peculiar attitude that dominates the mind as a whole— 
the attitude of a dog that scents a prey, the attitude of the flower 
turning to the sun. This attitude is immanent to the principle of life, 
is imposed upon men by it and in the theological language is called 
prayer. This attitude plays a great role in all psychical treatment. 
| have been criticized for straining my patients’ mental forces too 
vigorously. Quite so. When a person’s mind is a confused battle- 
field for irreconcilable contrasts from which he can only escape by 
a daring leap back to his own platform, then he is indeed called upon 
to strain his forces desperately to enable the forces of grace to carry 
the victory. In the absence of such deliberate strain in an endeavor 
to transfer these forces to ourselves and to bring them to their last 
maturity, we will stop hesitating in the middle of the road. 

Ever since the theory of suggestions came into existence physi- 
cians have realized that the receptivity of the mind reaches its climax 
when a certain tension is followed by relaxation. The adepts of this 
theory called receptivity “ suggestibility,” tension “accumulation of 
attention,” and relaxation “hypnosis.” The fact that the names 
vary shows the difficulty to describe the paradoxical state here con- 
cerned. The two dreams give us a good illustration of this. Not 
only in spite of the fact that I am in the passive state of sleep, but 
because of it, does the great change from a state of sterile slackness 
to one of creative tension realize, sleep solving the paradox better 
than any artificial means. But sleep no more than waking life is a 
qualitative uniform state and is by no means capable of working 
such solution at any time. 

For sleep to attain its highest degree of potency, relaxation, just 
like tension, should by exercise be made a conscious attitude. There 
are a number of words expressing relaxation as a conscious attitude, 
the oldest probably being contemplation and, in my opinion that is 
the most adequate one, as it implies activity, productivity. Contem- 
plation stands for an endeavor to see through revelation the path to 
take and at the same time, to draw on deep sources for strength to 
follow that path. In the second dream such revelation was vouch- 
safed me with the graphic clarity of a vision and a wave of released 
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strength started me in the right direction. Back of this there was 
also a long habit of the exercise of contemplation, for I have found 
contemplation as indispensable to life as sleep. To rule contem- 
plation out of psychotherapeutics seems to me as preposterous as to 
rule out physical air and nutrition. 

* * * * * * + * 

What has been said in the previous pages may be summarized as 
follows : 

In the first dream complexes rule, in the second dream the life 
sphere reigns supreme. Consequent upon recent experiences, the 
paralyzing, negative elements of my previous life revived and found 
a synthetical expression in the first dream. In the second dream the 
tendency along the lines of power and liberation again took the lead. 
Originating in a number of complexes, the first dream strikes its 
roots in the region of instincts and beyond—in that inertia, when 
present in the blood, causes human beings difficulties in their efforts 
at adaptation; which, like a dead mass, forms an obstacle to an 
individual’s assertion of himself and through which dead matter 
resists all life. This terminal point lies beyond individual life, inertia 
being a property not of individual life but of life universal. ‘The 
second dream, again, roots in creation, deliverance, as I had expert 
enced it in my happy moments. Even this, ultimately, is no part of 
individual life but of the life of the universe. 

The sequence of death and renewal is reflected in the sequence of 
these two dreams. The progress from one to the other is the progress 
to grace. In that night I realized the transition from one stage to 
another and the analyzation of the experience revealed to me the way 
leading to grace. 

* * * k K * 

In common parlance the word grace is used in two different 
senses, the one differing essentially from the other—appears to do so 
at any rate. One is an ethical term. We talk of a sinner seeking 
the grace of God. The other is derived from esthetics. We use the 
expression a poet graced by God (“ gudabenidad”’ in Swedish). 
30th senses have a religious background. 

Modern man does not talk of guilt in a religious sense. And, in 
effect, we should emancipate ourselves from the Jewish-Christian 
sense of guilt as we would from a racial complex which has too long 
encroached on our joy of life. This does not mean, however, as 
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of man’s guilt in regard to life. On the contrary. It means develop- 
ing our consciousness to a larger measure of intensity, subtlety and 
perception in this matter, and it means realization of the fact that our 
worst conflicts originate here. This is brought out in a striking 
manner in the two dreams. Not until we look on them from the 
point of view of responsibility can we suspect their depth. When- 
ever life stirs to escape arrest of development, I have discovered 
that there is some shortcoming to be atoned for and inability to 
achieve the atonement. If I want to leave one place to proceed to 
another, I have to pay my fare. That is to say, if I want to get on 
in life, I must be relieved of the heavy sense of guilt. In the last 
analysis, the entire dream is framed on this theme. This is what 
accounts for the nervous strain characterizing my dream and for the 
desperate desire to control all obstacles and it accounts also for the 
feeling that my life is at stake. The dream exhibits with amazing 
efficacy the tremendous loneliness and helplessness of man in the 
moment when he discovers his own guilt. Unfortunately, I can not 
explain here the strange paradox that I was and was not able, at the 
same time, to atone for guilt, as that would bring in matters of a 
private nature. 

In regard to the esthetic point of view, there is no need, after 
what has been said, to dwell on the depth and subtlety of the dream 
from an artist’s point of view. I would like to ask instead: Is there 
any one man able to appreciate these qualities to the full? I hardly 
believe it. For that man would ever anew experience through his 
dreams a happiness similar to that of the poet, when in inspired 
moments he achieves control of the material of the past. Having 
viewed the problem from an ethical and esthetical point of view, we 
go on to the last outlook. We discover then that the healing path to 
grace leads onward to another goal, the ultimate goal—the goal of 
holiness. He who lives at once in a humble contrition of the heart 
because of his own overwhelming guilt to individuals and to life, and 
at the same time in the joy of deliverance may, some time, come to 
behold that goal. 











PHE GROUP MI-THOD OF ANALYSIS! 


TRIGANT Burrow, M.D., Pu.D. 


A paper that sets out with a paradoxical title can hardiy be 
expected to invite one’s confidence unless we can somehow get 
square with this initial misnomer. An analysis presupposes, of 
course, the isolation and examination of a part or element represent- 
ing the structure of a system, combination or group of elements. 
But biologically, a group represents a synthesis and only its parts 
are susceptible of analysis. So that a group method of analysis 
is of its nature self-contradictory. One could as consistently speak 
of a synthetic method of analysis as of a group method of analysis. 
And yet there is in fact the group material to be confronted and 
there is, as I see it, only the analytic method of confronting it. 
And so, in attempting to reconcile processes that are so obviously 
opposed—the one group or synthetic, the other individual or 
analytic—there is clearly some consistent explanation called for. It 
is this explanation for which it is difficult for me to find words. 
If, however, as far as may be, you will participate with me in this 
endeavor, I think that we may together arrive at some common 
interpretation that will reconcile this seeming contradiction—a con- 
tradiction that has for a long time, I confess, been too little clear 
in my own mind. 

[ think we do not realize to what extent we have come to employ 
the term group or combination in an entirely artificial and conven- 
tional sense. The landscape gardener arranges a group of trees, the 
historian a group of chronological events. The educator will form a 
group of students, the sociologist a group of welfare workers. There 

! Paper read before the Washington Psychoanalytic Society, November 14, 
1925. “ Die Gruppenmethode in der Psychoanalyse,” Imago, Band XII (1926). 
Heft 2/3. In the interval between the presentation of this paper in November, 
1925, and its publication at the present time, investigations referred to in the 
text as being still in process have resulted in findings which call for certain 
modifications of the group method both in conception and in technique. With 
the group researches completed and the original laboratory organization dis 
solved, the final description of the group basis remains to be written. It may 
be said, however, that the chief modification has been in the direction of greater 
emphasis upon the observation of immediate materia! with a proportionate 
disregard for reminiscent episodes. 
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may be a group of scientists or iron workers or artists. But such 
grouping is entirely external and arbitrary. There is no organic 
inherency uniting the several elements composing such groups. 
Where elements are assembled in such manner, what is really repre- 
sented is but a collection or placing together of elements. On the 
contrary, when we come to speak of such a group as is represented 
in a colony of ants, let us say, or a herd of deer or a tribe of 
primitive men, we are at once connoting an assemblage of elements 
that is grouped into one integral whole by reason of an inner organic 
bond common to the several elements of which it is composed. It is 
this type of group that unites the elements of the species. In such 
organic groups the connecting link among them is an essential and 
instinctive one. It is not one that is separable by any arbitrary or 
external process of arrangement.” 

The life of man today in the midst of his complex civilization 
embodies still the organic bonds of this instinctive racial unity. The 
essential biology of the race is not in the least altered from that of 
the days of man’s early primitive societies. Organic principles do 
not vary under the variations of external circumstance. Racial 
instincts do not wear out with time. But something has interposed 
itself unconsciously within the group life of man. Unlike the groups 
or colonies occurring within the lower orders, man’s societal life 
has been arbitrarily affected by this unconscious factor and he has 
not been allowed to group or colonize in response to the natural 
behest of primary instinctive bonds. On the contrary, man has 
gathered or disposed himself in various forms of groupings and 
affiliations—social, political, economic, national, religious—that have 
been wholly superficial and utterly alien to him from the point of 
view of his instinctive group life. And so it is necessary that the 
synthetic and instinctive group life of primitive tribal man be very 
clearly distinguished from the collective or pseudo-group formations 
into which man has entered at the dictates of social and conventional 
tradition or authority. 

Naturally in a group that embodies but an arbitrary collection of 
individuals the part or element within such an assemblage may, 
without jeopardy to organic instinct, be readily drawn aside and 
subjected to a process of isolation and examination—the process we 
know as analysis. Isolating the individual or part of such a con- 

*“An Ethnic Aspect of Consciousness,” paper read at the mid-year meeting 


of The American Psychoanalytic Association, New York City, December 28, 
1924. 
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ventional association cf elements entails no organic breach—not any 
more than would the disturbance of the landscapist’s arrangement 
of trees or the school principal’s distribution of pupils. But tearing 
the leaves or petals from their stalk in order to analyze them is a 
process that necessarily severs the part under examination from 
functional continuity with the organic whole of which it is a part. 
The continuity of the organism as a whole is instantly destroyed. 
So with the ants removed from their colony or the deer withdrawn 
from their herd. But, after all, the operation of this organic group 
law within the life of gregarious animals is not an observation 
restricted by any means to the biological expert. It is a circumstance 
of practical utility among all intelligent keepers of wild animals. 
Hagenbeck was not less familiar than Darwin or Kropotkin® with 
the significance of this organic principle uniting the individuals of a 
species. But while we all tacitly admit that there is this tribal or 
racial instinct extending throughout and binding together the elements 
or individuals of a species, we have yet to recognize it within our- 
selves as an oryanic principle of consciousness. We have yet to see 
that this societal principal, observable in the spontaneous clusters of 
primitive man, exerts its instinctive and biological sway equally 
today within the life of civilized communities. 

From these considerations I have come to an altered outlook 
in my analytic work. I have come to the position that, with respect 
to the organism ot man, an analysis, which presupposes the isolation 
and private examination of the individual elements apart from their 
instinctive racial congeners, leaves out of account the larger societal 
organism of which the individuals are a part and without which 
it is not possible for them to survive in their coherent unitary life. 
Such an isolated process of analysis, when applied to the individual 
of the species man, destroys the organic integrity of the organism 
as a group or race as truly as we destroy the integrity of the organism 
composing the flower when we isolate its petal or leaf in order to 
examine it apart from its structural continuity with the whole. The 
organic principle uniting the group or societal aggregate represents 
functional solidarity; the isolated element represents its disruption. 
So that the analysis of the individual element is contradictory to the 
preservation of the whole. In other words, the continuity of the 
group and the isolation of the individual are processes which are of 
their nature exclusive of one another. 


*P. Kropotkin, “ Mutual Aid.” Alfred A. Knopf, 1921. 
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In order to offset this inexorable breach as it operates within the 
system represented by our own psychoanalytic method, with its 
inevitable isolation of the single individual, the group of students 
with whom I have in the last years been working in association have 
undertaken, through a long and exacting experimental method, a 
process of analysis that takes account of reactions as they pertain 
to the species as a whole. This comprehensive scheme of analysis 
has the merit of leaving intact the material of our societal and 
instinctive group life, while at the same time it proceeds from this 
group background to examine analytically the social as well as the 
personal substitutions and repressions embodied in the arbitrary col- 
lective sum or pseudo-group represented in this selfsame societal 
organism. 

In order to accept with scientific sympathy the analytic basis of 
this group technique, it is necessary that as analysts we forego, at 
least tentatively, certain personal and pseudo-group convictions— 
convictions that rest rather upon the artificial covenants of single 
individuals in their merely collective expressions than upon the 
organic bonds of their essential group biology. We need to rid our- 
selves of the idea that the neurotic individual is sick and that we 
psychopathologists are well. We need to accept a more liberal 
societal viewpoint that permits us to recognize without protest that 
the individual neurotic is in many respects not more sick than 
we ourselves. For we quite lose count of the circumstance that the 
neurotic in his private substitutions and distortions has merely failed 
to ingratiate himself in the collective confederacy of substitutions 
and distortions which you and I, with no less an eye to our self- 
protection, have had the cunning to subscribe to under the cover of 
our arbitrary, pseudo-group symptomatology. It begins to be clearer 
to me that only in this inclusive outlook shall we be prepared to 
take account of factors which otherwise are quite closed to us as 
social individuals thinking only of our social self-protection. 

If we will make a disinterested survey of our psychoanalytic 
work upon its present personalistic and confidential basis of tech- 
nique—a technique that concerns itself solely with the isolated element 
or individual—I think it must become evident that, from the point 
of view of science, our attitude is quite sadly in arrears. The esoteric 
practice of closeting a patient in our private consultation room in 
order to hear a story of ineptitudes and maladjustments that are due 
to social interpositions and substitutions common to the race and 
therefore identical with one’s own, has, I think, nowhere its counter- 
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part in any sphere of scientific procedure. We make no secret of 
the various physical anomalies to which man is subject. Cardiac 
and digestive disorders are willingly submitted to medical investiga- 
tion. Likewise diseases due to the abuse of our organisms, such as 
overeating, excess of alcohol or even venereal disease, we accept 
quite openly in the clinic or laboratory. The reason is not far to 
seek. The individual no longer holds himself morally responsible 
for such conditions. Today he no longer regards them as provi- 
dential visitations. He does not think of them as in any sense 
reflecting upon his personal integrity. And yet the no less organic 
distortions represented in our emotional and sexual inadvertences and 
pathologies we treat in a wholly moral and semi-religious manner, 
and in compliance with the attitude of mind we now hold toward 
these conditions we invite patients to meet us in secret conferences 
that are out of all relation to their medical and scientific significance. 

Were we observing data presented in the chemical or biological 
laboratory, surely none of us would think of attempting to observe 
such processes in any other than in a consensual scientific attitude 
of approach.* Consensual observation is synonymous with scientific 
precision of technique. The noting of immediate data under con- 
ditions of observation that establish a correspondence of sense per- 
ceptions among the several observers is the acknowledged prerequisite 
of the laboratory criterion. And so I think we must come to see 
that it is only our unconscious social resistances that have all this 
while kept us psychoanalysts from adhering to the same basis of 
scientific procedure that has been the acknowledged criterion in every 
other sphere of scientific investigation. I think we must bring a 
social analysis to our own social resistances and gradually recognize 
that in the sphere of our mental observations we have adhered to an 
esoteric and imprecise basis of determination which we would not 
for a moment have employed regarding data pertaining to any other 
field of observation.® t 


a 
‘ 


*“ Psychiatry as an Objective Science,” paper read at the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting of The American Psychopathological Association, Washington, D. C., 
May 7, 1925. British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. V, Part 4, 1925; 
and “ Psychoanalytic Improvisations and the Personal Equation,” read at the 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting of The American Psychoanalytic Association, Rich- 
mond, Va., May 12, 1925. Tue Psycnoanarytic Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, 
April, 1926. 

*“ The Need of an Analytic Psychiatry,” paper read before the joint session 
of The American Psychiatric and The American Psychoanalytic Associations, 
New York City, June 10, 1926. 
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In the laboratory or group work of my associates and myself, 
such factors as sexual fantasies, the unseemliness of family conflicts, 
the incongruities and deceptions that mark many of our social or 
pseudo-group contacts become the materials of our laboratory 
observation. These ineptitudes, to which not only the moralist or 
preacher but also the layman generally holds himself, at least by 
implication, superior and which the psychoanalyst concedes mention 
of only behind closed doors, are openly presented and observed by us 
in sessions composed at times of as many as twenty people. After 
all, the point that we psychoanalysts have missed, because uncon- 
sciously we like to miss it, is not at all that an individual is a victim 
of sexual conflicts but that all individuals under our present social 
system of repression are equally the victims of equal sexual conflicts. 
The reason that the nervous patient wishes to make so deep a secret 
of the inadvertences of his sex life is not at all because these matters 
are really private to him but because society says to him “do not 
dare to presume that these matters are not private to you.” And we 
psychoanalysts have unconsciously fallen in with the prevalent atti- 
tude of the social system that blindly bullies the so-called neurotic 
into inviolable self-concealment and isolation. And so we invite in 
him this absurdly timorous and isolated attitude toward the social 
system because our own social attitude is equally timorous and 
isolated. 

I have stated what seems to me the inadequate basis of the private 
method of analysis. In various writings I have made as clear as I 
can the altered position to which I have been brought through the 
researches of my students and myself during recent years. It may 
seem to some that I have not placed sufficient emphasis upon the 
results of our work in the usual sense of an objective tabulation. 
But results in the subjective field cannot possibly have more than a 
theoretical meaning to those who through circumstances have felt 
obliged to leave entirely to others the task of securing these results. 
It is experimentally demonstrable that people who show most theo- 
retical interest in the social processes which others have taken the pains 
to collaborate in understanding are precisely those who stand in great- 
est need of participating in the same group study of their own social 
processes. So that I would remind the reader that the spirit of the 
mere onlooker at processes common to all of us as social beings is 
very far removed from that of the direct investigator of those 
processes as they may be witnessed within oneself, and that 
“results” must of necessity have a very different connotation accord- 
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ing as they are perceived from within or without. There have been 
results—very definite results—but the results people have in mind, 
who merely want to look at them, are results which imply something 
objectively pat and conclusive, like an experiment in chemistry, for 
instance, with its postulate and conclusion expressed in set terms of 
mathematical exactness. But the course and development of man’s life 
is a process. It is a condition of continuous flow, of uninterrupted 
movement. It is not a static, fixed condition. So that in the sense 
of a neat pharmaceutical remedy, obtainable upon application, one 
cannot speak of results as they pertain to the instinctive and evolu- 
tionary processes of man’s growth. 

The reader will readily understand, though, how much more 
thorough and effective is the result of an analysis that stirs to the 
bottom not only a patient’s individual situation but also whatever 
pseudo-group situation a patient finds himself a social participant in. 


I 


This new process of analysis has the merit of uncovering complexes 
which are socially sustained under the covenant of the secret family- 
cluster as well as those occurring in the individual neurosis. Under 
these conditions we have experienced again and again how much 
more readily the schizoid, for example, resting in his intrauterine 
lethargy, is roused from his dreaming inactions and learns to enter 
into the objective immediacy of the surrounding actualities; how 
much more radically the hysteric is ousted from his egocentric 
reveries and at length lends himself to the day’s constructive 


1 1 1 


demands; and, finally, with what greater despatch the cyclothymic 
surrenders his bi-dimensional mood-alternatives in favor of an 
adaptation to life that represents a symmetrical, unitary effort. The 
result of this more encompassing program, therefore, has assisted 
toward a rapid technique of restoration in our neurotic subjects and 
furthered the freeing not alone of individual but also of mass 
reactions as a whole, whether represented in families or in other 
unconscious community clusters. 

In summary, certain of the outstanding results among those of us 
who have been dealing at first hand with our own immediate reactions 


are as follows: 


1. The disclosure socially of a universally unconscious social 
suggestion (the condition first recognized scientifically by Freud 
in its individual expression under the term 

2. The phyletic dissolution of the bipolar fixation comprising 
the mother-child relationship such as underlies this social 
hypnosis or transference as represented in each individual. 
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‘transference ’’). 
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3. The determination of the completely vicarious and socially 
unconscious reaction represented in the factor of “ sublimation.” 


[In addition the following mechanisms have been observed and 
studied by us in their social setting: 


1. The “vicious” alternative of the image-fixation under- 
lying the composite mother-child relationship as it exists within 
the personality of each individual, and the bipolar impasse of 
this image basis. 

2. The social extension of this private image basis leading to 
the substitution unconsciously of social images for reality— 
“God,” “love,” “virtue,” together with “ marriage” and 
“family” regarded as “ institutions.” ® 

3. The social mechanism of projection as a universal mani- 
festation and its gradual resolution into its ontogenetic source.? 

4. The ambivalent irreconcilability of personal mood reactions 
within the “normal” as well as in the neurotic individual and 
their compulsively alternating phases of good and bad, love and 
hate, praise and blame, as shown in the interreaction of these 
moods within the social milieu.® 

5. The psychological identity of the pseudo-sexual images 
now commonly divided as “ homo-” and “ hetero-sexual,” and 
the complete dissociation socially of both these components from 
man’s societal or organic sex instinct. 

6. The presence of distorted states existing in social clusters, 
such as paranoia, homosexuality, hysteria and the like, but here- 
tofore commonly regarded in clinical isolation as disease entities 
peculiar to the “neurotic” individual.’ 

7. The experimental evidence for the principle of primary 
identification” of the individual with the mother and the demon- 
stration of a preconscious mode in its phylogenetic or societal 
significance that is comparable to this primary subjective phase 


sé 


**“ Social Images versus Reality,” paper read at the Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of The American Psychopathological Association, Philadelphia, June 
7, 1924. The Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, Vol. 
XIX, No. 3, October-December, 1924. 

*“The Reabsorbed Affect and Its Elimination,” paper read at the Sixteenth 
Annual Meeting of The American Psychopathological Association, New York 
City, June 11, 1926. 

*“ Our Mass Neurosis,” paper read at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
The American Psychoanalytic Association, Atlantic City, June 3, 1924. The 
Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 23, No. 6, June, 1926. 

*“Tnsanity a Social Problem.” The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 1, Part I, July, 1926. 

1%“ The Genesis and Meaning of Homosexuality,” paper read at the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of The American Psychoanalytic Association, Albany, New 
York, May 5, 1924. Tue Psycnoanatytic Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, July, 1917. 
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of the infant psyche hitherto posited in regard to its ontogenetic 
basis. 

The foregoing categories, I fully realize, cannot possibly be wholly 
clear to the reader in the absence of a laboratory background of 
experience in the study of subjective social reactions. Students of 
conditions which are the result of objective laboratory findings would 
not think of attempting to reckon with the processes leading to those 
findings in the absence of familiarity with the objective laboratory 
technique requisite to their understanding. But because of the factor 
of social resistances involved in the study of subjective processes 
those who have not as yet participated in the group study of these 
processes, notwithstanding their lack of training and experience, too 
commonly hold the subjective laboratory answerable for making a 
clear presentation of its findings. While the inadequacy of the pre 
ceding statements may be attributable in part to my own ineptness in 
formulating them, certainly the responsibility for the understanding 
of our methods and aims cannot rest wholly with me as long as the 
reader lacks familiarity with the processes and technique of the 
laboratory from which these results have sprung. 

What the scientific inquirer is really interested to learn primarily, 
after all, are the advantages, if any, of the group method of analysis 
as compared with the restricted method that limits the analysis to 
conferences between the physician and his individual patient. First 
it should be pointed out that the group method of analysis by no 
means excludes individual conferences between physician and patient. 
In point of fact every patient’s analysis begins with such personal 
interviews, and he is at liberty to return to them as his need demands. 
Sut it is of significance that such interviews do not rest upon 
the arbitrary and pseudo-group basis that presupposes only the 
neurosis of the patient while the physician stands as a mere onlooker 
in respect to it. The patient is at once expected to look at his own 
disorder as part of a neurosis shared very generally by a social com- 
munity in which his physician is, along with him, also an integral 
part. From this organic group basis composed thus of two persons 
the patient later comes into conference with three or four individuals 
and gradually into the larger group conferences which may be com- 
posed of as many as eight to twelve. A significant aspect of these 
group sessions lies in the circumstance that the patient is from the 
outset observer as well as observed. He becomes at once a respon- 
sible student of our common human problems, personal and social. 
Besides, there is this further advantage in a patient’s entering upon 
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the group analysis. In his association with a group whether as indi- 
viduals or as a whole, quite apart from the analytic sessions, he 
becomes part of a societal plexus, as it were, along with people pur- 
suing an interest common with his own. Still preserving these 
biological amalgamations inherent to his organism he has the oppor- 
tunity to form social relationships with maturer, more experienced 
students upon a basis that preserves throughout the day their mutually 
analytic aims. This means that the hysteric and paranoidal types 
have opportunities for social contact without being forced up against 
the vicarious accommodation of our socially galvanized pseudo-group 
adaptations. It means that the psychasthenic or precoid type of per- 
sonality comes into group relationships which, while in no sense 
critical of his ingrowing habits of self-accommodation, do not permit 
him to regress into the privacy of his own introversion. 

In the personal analysis the consummation upon which the 
analysis depends from the outset is the transference. This must be 
brought about and preserved at all costs. Keine Uebertragung, keine 
Psychoanalyse. In our group procedure this condition of a patient’s 
dependence upon his physician is from the outset precluded. We 
know very well that the essence of the neurosis is the mother-child 
relationship, that this is the neurotic patient’s unconscious impasse, 
that fixation is his unremitting quest. But, in the group, the mother- 
child relationship is from the very beginning submitted to consensual 
observation and study, and no surrogate for this relationship such as 
obtains in the usual technique of analysis is permitted to creep in 
unconsciously and defeat the real purpose of a psychoanalysis. I do 
not mean for a moment that there is not in each patient the tendency 
toward such a fixation or transference in the group situation. It is 
constantly present. But under conditions of group association nat- 
urally there is not the opportunity favorable to its secret lodgment 
and entertainment as is the case in the private work involving months 
of solitary confinement with the individual analyst. What would be 
the individual transference in a private analysis becomes neutralized 
in the social participation of many individuals in their common 
analysis. 

There is further inherent in the group method the opportunity for 
each student to see disinterestedly the elements composing his own 
neurosis as they are directly reflected to him in the neurosis of 
another. For in a group analysis the manifestations in another are 
repeatedly shown to be identical with one’s own. This factor of our 
group method is of the greatest significance in its influence upon the 
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central factor of resistance. I recall so well Freud’s words at the 
Second International Psychoanalytic Congress in Nuremberg in the 
year 1911. It was in reference to a statement of Jung’s. And | 
remember Freud’s saying that the task of psychoanalysis lay not at 
all in the discovering of complexes but in the dissolving of resistances. 
It is precisely here, it seems to me, that the group technique offers its 
most distinctive advantage. For the essence of resistance 1s 
undoubtedly one’s sense of isolation in one’s own conflicts. Where 
conditions allow the individual to recognize the common nature of 
his conflicts, naturally a sense of isolation is gradually resolved and 
with it the resistances which are the backbone of his neurosis. 

It must be remembered that our group work is still in its very 
beginning. There have been in all but four years of actual group 
analysis. The two years prior to that consisted simply of experi- 
mental variations upon the original analytic theme and in mere tenta- 
tive adaptations of it. Naturally with a method that is as young as 
ours and still in the process of its growth other aspects are from time 
to time coming to light which yet remain to be tested in their fuller 
implication. But the outstanding interest of our work has been the 
realization of what is man’s commonly neglected societal or essential 
group basis and its challenge of our commonly accepted or pseudo- 
group amalgamations. From this essential group basis the careful 
analytic study of the manifest content of our so-called social con- 
sciousness has revealed, and is daily revealing, latent elements in 
which there is not less contrast with our manifest social adaptations 
than that which Freud first discovered to be the contrast between the 
dream life of the individual patient and his actual or manifest adap- 
tation as expressed in his daily life. 

I do not wish to be understood as repudiating our conventional 
social forms of association. They undoubtedly have their place in 
the process of man’s conscious evolution, precisely as our primitive 
societies had their place in the structural or organic sphere of our 
evolutionary scheme. I have in mind only to repudiate the substi- 
tutive factors whereby such external social groupings are made to 
replace the organic feelings and instincts which unite man as an 
integral colony, species or race. 

Persons who have become acquainted with our group method of 
analysis tend to think of it as an innovation in the psychoanalytic 
method. They seem to think that my thesis offers a departure from 
the original aims of Freud. I do not share their view. For this is 
to judge Freud upon wholly external and accidental grounds. It is 
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to miss the internal significance of Freud’s original direction of 
inquiry. In my interpretation the group method of analysis is but 
the application in the phylogenetic sphere of the individual analysis 
as first applied by Freud within the ontogenetic sphere.!! In a just 
appraisement of the work of Freud one must not fail to recognize 
the essentially laboratory spirit of procedure that was Freud’s 
approach to the study of consciousness. From the very beginning 
Freud attempted to replace personal prejudice with scientific observa- 
tion. He observed what he saw in human consciousness not only as 
it exists in his patients but in himself and he reported faithfully 
what he saw. This was the application to the field of consciousness 
of the same precision of laboratory technique that had hitherto char- 
acterized our scientific attitude of observation in respect to the 
biological sciences. In brief, Freud raised the study of consciousness 
to the sphere of the biological sciences. The result was an outrage 
to social sensibilities and the social mind with all the weight of its 
traditional social unconscious has opposed itself so compellingly to 
Freud’s laboratory method that its extension to include the social 
organism was promptly intercepted. 

Instead of receiving the support of a consensual group of 
co-workers Freud was met by an unconscious resistance that was 
social and pertained to the collective, pseudo-group reaction. He was 
alone in his position and alone he was powerless to meet this reaction 
in its uncoordinated social form. This was inevitable. In the absence 
of a consensual societal group of co-workers it was not possible for 
Freud’s work to proceed to the inclusion of the generic social uncon- 
scious. Though it was inherent in the very nature of Freud’s dis- 
covery that a consensual laboratory spirit of observation is alone com- 
petent to envisage the problems of consciousness, the social resistance 
with which Freud was confronted from the very beginning is still 
unrecognized and unresolved within our psychoanalytic ranks. It is 
the position of my associates and myself, working as a group, that 
the pseudo-group prejudices that are the unconscious basis of our 
social resistance will not be resolved until we have recognized that 
they are as definitely unconscious a manifestation on the part of the 
social mind as the individual resistances that are met in the individual 
analysis. The condition which our group investigations have led 
us to emphasize is that this resistance within the social mind can no 

4“ The Laboratory Method in Psychoanalysis,” paper read before the Ninth 


Congress of the International Psycho-Analytical Association, Bad Homburg, 
Germany, 1925. American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. V, No. 3, January, 1926. 
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more be resolved in the absence of a social analysis than in the 
absence of an analysis it is possible to resolve the private resistances 
of the individual patient.’* In any other recourse we become Freud’s 
followers merely in the sense of collective, arbitrary, pseudo-group 
participants, and the spirit of the discoverer and of the laboratory 
becomes submerged under the mass weight of an imitative or com- 
petitive social unconscious. Far from being a departure from the 
essential significance of Freud’s basic discoveries the results that 
are now issuing from our group analysis are simply the results which 
with Freud were temporarily intercepted through an absence of a 
consensual collaboration on the part of his social congeners. 

The sum of our findings resolves itself into this. The prevailing 
view that man is an individual is one which the psychopathologist 
needs bring into serious question. Man is not an individual. He is 
a societal organism. Our individual analyses based upon differenti- 
ations, which along with others of our kind we have assumed to rest 
upon legitimate scientific ground, rest in fact upon very transient 
social artifices and lack the support of a true biological basis. Man’s 
analysis as an element is his isolation as an element. And his isolation 
is an essential affront to an organic group principle of consciousness 


* Just as no one has ever yet really understood the significance of the 
individual analysis except as he himself entered upon the individual analysis, 
so no one will by any process understand the group analysis except as he 
himself enters upon it. From the first Freud emphasized the futility of 
knowledge about or in regard to psychoanalysis. Knowledge of psychoanalysis 
is not an intellectual process. Resistances which are the barrier to an under- 
standing of psychoanalysis do not reside in the intellect. Only as one submits 
one’s own feeling, personal or social, to the process of analysis, does one 
truly come into an understanding of psychoanalysis in the only true sense of 
understanding—namely, into an internal acceptance of the significance of man’s 
unconscious processes. 




















HISTORY OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC MOVEMENT 
IN AMERICA* 


By C. P. OBERNporF, M.D. 


NEW YORK CITY 


In attempting to record and even to evaluate the complicated 
cross currents of a movement of comparatively recent origin and 
still undergoing constant modification, a writer is at the disadvantage 
of a proximity which is apt to distort his perspective of relative 
values. Any description of the psychoanalytic movement is subject 
to this handicap of close range vision. But the task is further 
involved by the intricate ramifications and diverse applications of 
psychoanalysis and the misunderstanding of the term and its goals 
by both the scientific and lay public in America. Moreover, it is 
unfeasible to attempt to divorce the trend of psychoanalytic concepts 
and endeavors in America from its evolution in Europe with which 
it is so intimately linked, for American psychoanalysis has derived 
practically its entire impetus, remotely or directly, from foreign 
sources and has reflectively mirrored the troubled vicissitudes which 
befell the movement abroad. 


THE SPREAD OF PSYCHOANALYTIC KNOWLEDGE. 


The grim, distressing but inevitable fate of all pioneers early 
enveloped Sigmund Freud. After the cessation of his collaboration 
with Dr. Joseph Breuer, following their joint publication of “ Studien 
uber Hysterie”’ in 1895, Freud found himself in intellectual isola- 
tion. Moreover, his theories which in their every implication invited 
the resentment of formalized thinking and habitual medical approach, 
soon had aroused sufficient antagonism among his confreres to throw 
Freud into a position of ostracism in respected Viennese medical 
circles. The local hostility to the man and his work—the two are so 
often confused—long delayed the dissemination of his researches 
in Austria and neighboring countries. 


* Read in part before the American Psychoanalytic Association Meet- 
ing at Richmond, May 13, 1925, and in part before Deutscher Gesellig 
Wissenschaftlicher Verein, on May 6, 1926, in celebration of Freud’s 70th 
birthday, in New York City. 
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During the period of Freud's early endeavors (1882-1905) the 
sheet anchor in the treatment of functional nervous disorders, in 
so far as the medical profession in America occupied itself with 
them at all, consisted of the “ rest cure” elaborated by that skillful 
and many-sided neurologist, Dr. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia. 


The “ rest cure” and the term “ neurasthenia,” a symptom complex 


originated by another American, Dr. George M. Beard, which 


included a great variety of “ nervous states,” had by this time become 


vitiated by the innumerable modifications engrafted upon them. The 


A 


rest cure’ furnished a mutually consoling form treatment, for 


the physician in relieving him of the burden of investigation and the 


annoying reminder of his comparative inefficacy; for the patient in 
pandering to the regressive element found in most neuroses. ‘th 
isolation and forced feeding temporarily gorged the latter's 


released him from reality’s stern demands, fostered a narcissistic 
attitude of the libido to the ego, and thus transiently relieved him 


] 


all at the responsibility of the indulgent physician Direct and 


indirect suggestion and persuasion were also in vogue, but hypnotism 
had received little authoritative attention or support as a curative 
measure. 

On the other hand in extramedical circles, the American mystics 
(such as Andrew Jackson Davis and Thomas Lake Harris) by ine 
porating the methods of the French mesmerists and clairvoyants of 
the early 19th century with the elements of spirituality and “ divine 
revelations,” had been utilizing the psychological situation and 
physiological condition of hypnosis in the cure of many pathological 
disorders. The peak of this movement had been reached with the 
advent of Mrs. Eddy’s “ Science and Health” in 1880 and the sub- 
sequent perfection of her organization in the Christian Science 
Church, which undoubtedly removed certain symptoms (healed) 
through affording an outlet under the sanction of the omnipotent 
“mother” for energy which had been invested. in morbid mental 
activity. 

Psychological medicine had lagged in America —leaving the 
field very largely to extramedical interests, to the disadvantage of 
both the patient and the profession. Charcot’s work in Paris was 
praised, Bernheim’s clinic in Nancy had attracted American students, 
Du Bois in Berne had received a limited homage, but no leader in 
American neurology either dared or cared to follow their hints 
in exhaustive scientific tests. 
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As a result of the dominance of the French schools and uncom- 
promisingly adverse reception of Freud’s psychoanalysis teaching in 
Vienna ten years or more elapsed, during which the greater part of 
Professor Freud’s fundamental work had been accomplished, before 
the first few scattering and inconspicuous notices of his writings in 
the way of reviews of his books began to creep into American scientific 
journals. Among the first of these is a short abstract of “‘ The Psy- 
chopathology of Everyday Life,” by Boris Sidis, in 1906, in the then 
newly established Journal of Abnormal Psychology, a publication 
which for several vears subsequently continued receptive to psycho- 
analytic contributions. 

Although Freud, deprived of the support—or shall we say, 
released from the restrictions—of academic connections, had in the 
last few years of the nineteenth century independently gathered 


about him a small, generally inconstant group consisting of younger, 


still unknown, physicians and students of philosophy, the first 
uithoritative endorsement from compeers came, as is so often 
the case, not from his immediate professional associates in Austria, 
but from the progressive and brilliant Swiss group at the hospital 
for the insane at Burgholzli. There, under the cautious though 
g leadership of Prof. Eugen Bleuler, which was supple- 
by the ingenious original experiments of Dr. C. G. Jung, 
the truth and value of Freud’s theories were thoroughly tested 
1 the psychotic cases which had reached the hospital stage, especially 
iementia precox. The accomplishments of the Swiss group with 
analytic psychology in the field of psychoses, complementing Freud's 
extramural work with the neuroses, led to a meeting of those inter- 
ested in psychoanalysis in Salzburg in April, 1908, and eventually 
to the foundation of the International Association for Psycho- 
\nalysis and to the establishment of the first psychoanalytical period- 
ical, the “ Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalytische und Psychopathologische 
Forschungen,” under the direction of Bleuler and Freud, and edited 
by Jung. 

The initial sympathetic and thorough introduction of Americans 
to psychoanalysis came through the Zurich collaborators of Freud, 


| 


ler Psycho-analytische Bewegung, 


1 Freud, Sigmund. Zur Geschichte ¢ 
Zweite Auflage, 1922. Internat. Psycho-analytische Verlag, Vienna. The 


facts in connection with the movement abroad are taken from this account 


written by Freud and available in English under “ The History of the 
Psycho-analytic Movement,” trans. by A. A. Brill: Nervous and Mental 


25 


Disease Monograph Series, No. 
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and their influence is indicated in the fact that the first original 
article on a psychoanalytic subject in American medical literature 
dealt with an essentially Swiss application of Freud's discoveries, 
namely, the galvanic response to association test stimuli.” In the 
same (second) volume of the Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
Ernest Jones contributed a paper on “ Rationalization in Every- 
day Life.” 

Prior to this, however, Dr. Frederick Peterson, clinical professor 
of psychiatry at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, having become impressed with the promise to psychiatry 
indicated in the psychological studies of the Swiss school with the 
association test, had repeated many of Jung’s experiments in Amer- 
ica.* Furthermore Dr. Peterson exerted his influence in veering se\ 
eral younger American physicians to the Zurich clinic for post- 
graduate psychiatrical study, in preference to the Kraepelin Clinic at 
Munich, which about 1906 had attained the height of its reputation as 
a psychiatric center. Among these students was Dr. A. A. Brill of 
New York, who has since been continuously and prominently ideuti- 
fed with psychoanalysis in America and who after his return to 
America diligently began the popularization of the new theories 
among physicians and educators through his translations of Freud's 
works, supplemented by many original observations. 

Synchronously with Dr. Brill’s activity Dr. Ernest Jones of Lon- 
don, who had been called to the University of Toronto as Professor 
of Psychiatry, began a series of brilliant contributions on psycho- 
analytic topics to Canadian and American medical journals and 
proved himself an adroit and intrepid defender of Freud's ideas 
at medical assemblies in various larger cities. Drs. Jones and Brill, 
together with Dr. James J. Putnam, bore the brunt of overcoming 
the intolerant opposition of conventionality which, in America as 
elsewhere, hampered the sober consideration of psychoanalytic 
theories. 

On the other hand, Dr. Peterson, after launching and fostering 
the psychoanalytic movement for a few years,‘ subsequently became 


* Ricksher, Charles, and Jung, ( G “ Investigation on Galvanic 
Phenomena.” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. II, 1907-8. 

3 Peterson, Frederick. ‘“ The Electric Psychometer.” N. Y. Medical 
Record, Feb. 2, 1907. 

4 Peterson, Frederick. ‘“ New Fields and Methods in Psychology.” 
N. Y. Medical Journal, Nov. 13, 1909. “He (Freud) is perhaps extreme 


in this opinion (“sexual basis”), but we might grant him half, since roughly 
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one of its caustic antagonists, although the scientific reasons for his 
prejudicial conversion are not made clear from his later publica- 
tions. In this instance, as in so many others both here and abroad, 
the adverse stand toward Freud’s position has often been associated 
with an openly acknowledged personal aversion to the principles 
involved (notably the emphasis on sexuality and unconscious incest) 
or has been adopted after a hasty and superficial acquaintance with 
minor portions of Freud’s writings. Purely scientific attacks on 
Freud's theories, that is, criticism devoid of personal animus by 
vchologists thoroughly conversant with all his writings, are rare 
eed in American, or for that matter, in European literature. 


Among the psychiatric leaders in America, Quick t grasp tne 


enti tithe £ ieee nen i — ee Tre Aus . F — 
significance of Freud's conceptions, were notably Dr. Adolph Meyer, 
] Iie are , 1 ) “hiatric 1 ++ n+ } \flanhattan + 
who, as director of the Psychiatric Institute at the Manhattan State 


Hospital in New York, awakened the staffs of the New York State 


institutions to the value of the dynamic approach to psychiatric 
problems, and Drs. S. E. Jelliffe of New York and W. A 
of Washington. The latter two, who about 1909 had begun the pub- 


White 


ation of a series of Monographs on Nervous and Mental Disease, 
selected for the 


e first numbers two translations of works on psycho- 
nice 5. © 


é pics. 
FrEUD's VIsIT TO AMERICA 
hile psychoanalytic thought thus began to gradually make its 


impress upon psychology and psychiatry in America, a momentous 


4 


? " . + ¢ _ » aleter emnewwacman~ hea , 1 
and auspicious event for the psychoanalytic movement the worlc 
wae netted . S 1 C at - . _ \f- There a+ 
ver occurred in September, 1909, at Worcester, Mass There, at 
the invitation of the late Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in connection with the 


celebration i the twenty-fifth anniversary I ne toundation of! 


Clark University. Freud delivered his now fan s series of five lec- 


s + £ a per € tine tre¢ sne sire < spire T 
tivitie re or the perpetuat ¢ ecies 50 per cent r 
self preservation.’ 
For direct contradiction of this viewpoint see Frederick Peterso Cre \ 
Cures,” Journal of the A. M. A., De 
Selected Papers on Hysteria and Other Psycho-neuroses” by Sig- 
Freud, translated A Br Ner ‘2 M Disease M 
gr No. 4 
6“ The Psychology of Dementia Precox” by C. G. Jung, translated 
Frederick Peterson ar A. A. Br Nervous and Mental Disease 


Monograph No. 3 
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° 
tures ““ Concerning Psychoanalysis’ and Jung spoke on “ Diagnostic 
\ssociation Studies ” and “ Conflicts of the Child’s Mind.” 

Stanley Hall, like Freud, had for many years suffered “ for his 
unflinching purpose to discover and publish the truth.” Back of 
both may have rested the same burning impetus as a reaction to ths 
formal restrictions of their training and environment. The strict 
Puritan discipline, from which Hall perhaps never quite emancipated 
himself, corresponding to the implications of inferiority because of 
his Jewish origin against which Freud rebelled from his University 
days onward—and perhaps never quite overcame—plunged both into 
the sturdy, compact group of the rebellious minority. So in his 
relentless pursuit of truth, Hall, long engrossed in problems of 
pedagogy and sex, defiantly called the unapproved Freud to the uni 
versity rostrum, thus bringing to America the distinction of the first ! 
official recognition of his work. 

lo Freud, somewhat wearied with the asperity of his long str! 
the reception in America acted as welcome reassurance. “ In 
Europe,” he writes, “I felt myself as an outlaw—here I perceived 
myself accepted by the best as an equal.” ‘ ‘ Psychoanalysis wa 
then no longer a delusional fancy; it had become a \ ort 


Jung revisited America in 1912 to deliver a course on psycho . 
analysis at the summer school of the newly established Fordham Uni- 
versity Medical School (since discontinued), but the somewhat ‘ 


incongruous occasion lacked the prestige and dignity which had 


‘William James in a letter dated Sept. 28, 1909, to Theod Flournoy 
the Swiss psychologist, writes, “Speaking of ‘functional’ psychology, 


Clark University, of which Stanley Hall is president, had a little inter 

national congress the other day in honor of the twentieth year of its 

existence. I went there for one day in order to see what Freud was like, 

and met also Jung of Zurich, who professed great esteem for you, and 

made a very pleasant impression. I hope that Freud and his pupils will 
push their ¢deas to their utmost limits, so that we may learn what they ' 
are They can’t fail to throw light on human nattre; but I confes 

that he made on me personally the impression of man obsessed with > 
fixed ideas. I can make nothing in my own case with his dream theories, 

and obviously ‘symbolism’ is a most dangerous method \ newspa] 

report of the congress said that Freud had ec lemned the American ' 


religious therapy (which has such extensive results) as very ‘ dang 


because so ‘unscientific. Bah!” (Letters of William James, Vol. 2 


f 
— 


p. 328, Atlantic Monthly Press, 1920.) j 
8 Freud. Selbst Darstellung, Die Medizin der Gegenwart in Selbst 
darstellung. Felix Meiner, Leipzig, 1925 
‘ 
: 
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characterized the previous visit of the European group (Freud, 
Ferenczi, Jung) to the Clark University celebration. 

Aside from the importance of the unequivocal cognizance by one 
of the most influential American universities of the merit of psycho- 
analytic contributions, Freud’s visit had as a direct result the more 
complete conversion to his theories of the late Prof. James J. Putnam 
of Harvard University, an eminent figure in American neurology. 
Despite the fact that Dr. Putnam had attained an age when few men 
are capable of grasping and much less tolerating completely revolu- 
tionary precepts such as psychoanalysis proposed, he had already 
expressed a lively sympathy for the new movement. The year fol- 
lowing Freud’s visit (1910) he had the courage to present a lauda- 
tory paper on the subject “ Personal Experience with Freud’s 
Psychoanalytic Methods” at the annual meeting of the inimical 
American Neurological Association. This endorsement by Dr. Put- 
nam carried with it the weight of the high personal and professional 
esteem he enjoyed and the authority of his distinguished achieve- 
ments in many fields of neurology. In the latter years of his life, 
Putnam devoted his attention almost exclusively to the philosophical 
and ethical implications of psychoanalysis but he continued a vigorous 
supporter of the therapeutic objects of clinically applied psycho- 
analysis up to the time of his death (1918). 

[In America the clinical aspects of psychoanalysis have from its 
introduction continuously occupied the foreground, and only since 
the war has there been a real demand for the application of psycho- 
analytic principles to conduct-disorder problems and pedagogy. Fol- 
lowing Freud’s visit therapeutic psychoanalysis slowly attracted the 
partial or full support from the directing physicians in institutions for 
the insane and competent practitioners of psychiatry throughout the 
East. Before long Freud’s interpretations and terms, such as complex, 
conversion, repression, projection and overcompensation, were advis- 
edly adopted or unwittingly copied into psychiatric case reports, some- 
times by avowed opponents. However, the number of men who fully 
accepted and carefully followed the development of the movement 
abroad or devoted most of their energy to actual analytic work, con- 
tinued small. Freud ascribes the generally cordial reception accorded 
his theories in America to the “ absence of embedded scientific tradi- 
tion and the slight weight of official authority,” but he also perceived 
that “ precisely for these reasons it is clear that the fight for psycho- 
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analysis must receive its decision where it has encountered greater 


vv 


resistance, namely, at the site of the older centers of culture.” ! 


DEVIATIONS IN PSYCHOANALYTIC PROGRESS 


The uneven course of the psychoanalytic progress in Europe and 
the personal dissensions as well as the deflections and repudiations 
of Freud’s work by former collaborators, were quickly echoed in 
America. The first independent scientific offshoot from psycho- 
analysis, that of Alfred Adler in 1911, aroused sufficient interest to 


10 How- 


warrant the translation of one of his works by an American. 
ever, Adler’s theory of the neuroses as a compensatory reaction to 
actual organic inferiority or even a feeling of organic inferiority has 
not attained sufficient credence in America to warrant its adoption as 
a starting point for clinical therapy by any well known worker. Many 
years ago Freud acknowledged the credit due Adler in calling atten- 
tion to the aggression impulse in all instinct and to the inclusion of 
ego strivings as components of the sexual instinct. Lately Freud has 
again accentuated Adler’s conception of the transferring of love to the 
ego, thus investing part of the ego instinct with sex libido, in the 
speculative work, “ Beyond the Pleasure Principle.” " 

Jung’s intricate postulates evolved over the years 1909 to 1913 
and leading to his resignation from the International Psycho-Analvtic 
Association in 1914, following his visits to America, seemed seduc- 
tively designed to pander to American predilections, for Jung sought 
to avoid those disagreeable and repellent notes in Freud’s theory 
in regard to the intrafamilial relationships and to soften the clashes 
with the existent conformative religious and ethical standards. Jung’s 
later works '* contain so many contradictory generalities, so much of 
the spiritual, mystical and of the quasi-theological admixture which he 
engrafted on Freud’s basic theories in the attempt to defend “ reli- 
gious instincts” that they have appealed to the inexactitude and 
phantasy of the layman rather than to the scientist. 


The hastily formulated theories of the trauma of birth as the caus- 


® Opus Citatus. 

10 Adler, Alfred. ‘The Neurotic Constitution.” Trans. by B. Glueck 
and J. E. Lind. Moffat, Yard & Co., 1917. 

11 Freud, Sigmund. Jenseits des Lust Prinzips. Int. Psa. Verlag, 
1921, p. Si. 

12 Jung, C. G. “The Psychology of the Unconscious.” Trans. by 
Beatrice Hinkle. Moffat, Yard & Co., 1916. 
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ation of neuroses and the regressive tendencies in the neuroses as 
expressive of attitudes and conditions reduplicating the intrauterine 
state, which Otto Rank so vigorously emphasized on a visit to Amer- 
ica (1924); and his proposal of a technical modification in the so- 
called fixation time for the termination of an analysis, are of such 
recent origin that no estimation of their value is yet possible. Their 
simplicity inveigled the novices in analysis but the enthusiasm and 
positiveness of their discoverer both for the theoretical interpretations 
and technical innovations seemed to have waned perceptibly on the 
occasion of his second visit to America (1925). 

Neither Jung’s nor Adler’s formulations have been fortified by 
careful corroboration by other able workers nor has their influence 
grown perceptibly abroad or here during the past twelve years. 
Freud on the other hand has continuously extended and amplified, 
at times to be sure modified and even retracted some of his theories 
during that period, not only through careful clinical studies but also in 
a series of inspiring theoretical articles, abounding in originality and 
suggestions for the interpretation of many of the most intricate psy- 
chiatric and philosophic problems. Among the former may be men- 
tioned “ Zur Einfuhrung des Narzissmus”’ (1914) and “ Trauer und 
Melancholie ”’ (1917), and among the latter ‘* Massenpsychologie und 


“ec 


Ich Analyse ” (1922) and his speculative reflections in “ Jenseits des 
|.ust-Prinzips”” (1921). In addition to his own amazing produc- 
tivity, the contributions of a brilliant and scholarly group of physi- 
cians, his co-workers and students who have devoted themselves 
to psychoanalysis, as conceived by Freud, have reinforced his theo- 
retical position, in building on and rounding out, in pursuing to their 
ultimate consequences the many clues suggested in Freud’s prolific 


writings. 
AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Notwithstanding the large number of physicians practicing 
psychoanalysis in America and its felicitous introduction to academic 
psychology under the support of Dr. Hall,’* the American contribu- 
tions fundamentally affecting the underlying principles of analytic 
science have been limited. There have appeared a plethora of 

13 Hall, G. Stanley. ‘“ Life and Confessions of a Psychologist.” D. 
Appleton & Co., 1924, p. 410. “ Now, when I have diligently read and 
kept tab on nearly all of its (psycho-analysis’) important literature to 
date . . . and having given courses on various aspects of it since 
1908, my sense of its importance . . . has steadily grown.” 
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pamphlets recording therapeutic successes with the method or illus- 


trating Freud’s mechanisms or corroborating his contentions in 
regard to the function of the unconscious—only too often merely 
admirable imitations or echoes of work previou produced abroad. 
Chere is no dearth of recapitulations of his theories in book form, 


some of them lucid, scholarly, complete in their limited scope, and 
accurate,'* ' '® but a flood of others, which are fragmentary, mis- 
leading or miscomprehending, the so-called popular expositions. We 
lso a multitude of discursive articles touching on the practica- 


il 


have a 
| inevitable disputatious refutations, 
] 


rarely carried to the point of proof,)* '* of some particular aspect of 


bility of analytic application an 


the general psychoanalytic theory. 

| think, however, it must be conceded regretfully, but without 
disparagement, that the American investigations which have altered 
or essentially supplemented the vast amount of research of European 


analysts in regard to the theory of the neuroses or to the functioning 


of the unconscious, to the sciences of religion and politics, the intet 
pretation of aesthetics, the psychology of the artist and the author or 
dream interpretation are meager. Perhaps the most noteworthy in 
the way of originality are E. J. Kempf’s attempt to correlate psycho- 
analytic mechanisms in terms of the reactions of the autonomic nerv 
ous system,'® L. Pierce Clark’s unconvincing study of the mental 
content of epileptics during and following attacks, as well as his 
psychological investigation of the epileptic personality,*’ Trigant 
Burrow’s early emphasis of a “ primary subjective phase” in the 


infant chronologically antedating the Oedipus situation,*' the exten- 


14 Brill, A. A. ‘“ Fundamental Conceptions of Psychoanalysis.” Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1921. 

15 Frink, H. W. “ Morbid Fears and Compulsions.” Moffat, Yard 
& Co., 1918. 

16 White, Wm. A. “Mechanisms of Character Formation.” Mac- 
millan Co., 1916. 

17 Read, Stanford. Bibliography and Review of Recent Psychoanalytic 
Literature. Int. Journal of Psycho-Analysis, Vol. 1, pp. 68 

18 Frink, H. W. Collective Review of American Psychoanalytic Litera- 
ture from 1920 to 1922, Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse, Vol. X, pp. 57-86, 
pp. 180-198. 

19 Kempf, E. J. The Autonomic Functions and the Personality. 
Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, 1918, No. 28 

“0 Clark, L. Pierce. The Psycho-biologic Concept of Essential Epi- 
lepsy. Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, May, 1923. 


“1 Burrow, Trigant. Character and Neurosis. Psychoanalytic Review, 


Feb., 1914. 
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sive though inconsistent critique of psychoanalysis by J. T. Mac- 
Curdy,** and S. E. Jelliffe’s ** bold though inconclusive speculations 
on the influence of the psychic in the production of physical disease, 
such as thyroid disturbances, cutaneous eruptions and even disease of 
the spinal cord. 

These American contributions have excited little comment abroad 
nor have they been credited with hearty support at home. America 
may, nevertheless, become the proving ground of analytic technique, 
for with its widespread practice by physicians variously equipped, 
there may come to be established a standard of its feasibility at the 
hands of the medical man with average intelligence, psychiatric train- 
ing and skill and its adaptability under such limitations in the various 
forms of neuroses and psychoses. 

When the Zentralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse, the first psychoanalytic 
journal, made its appearance in 1911, the American collaborators 
chosen were Putnam, Jones and Brill. However, in 1913 Drs. White 
and Jelliffe inaugurated the first periodical in English, the Psycuo- 
ANALYTIC REVIEW, a quarterly which they have since published con- 
tinuously in the face of many difficulties and at considerable personal 
sacrifice. The Jnternational Journal for Psycho-Analysis, an official 
quarterly, first issued in 1920, with American representation among 
its collaborators, covers the psychoanalytic field internationally for 
-nglish-speaking readers. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETIES 


With psychoanalytic organization already established abroad, 
\merica quickly followed suit with the foundation of the New 
York Psychoanalytic Society in February, 1911, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. A. A. Brill, and the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion in May, 1911, with Dr. J. J. Putnam as its first president. A 
Washington society came into being in the fall of 1924. A Boston 
croup, which met for some years during Putnam’s lifetime, dissolved 
when deprived of the force of his powerful individuality, although 
of late, Dr. I. Coriat has been attempting to revive it. 


“2 MacCurdy, John T. Problems in Dynamic Psychology. Macmillan, 
1922. 

“3 Jelliffe, S. E. Emotional and Psychological Factors in Multiple 
Sclerosis. Reprint, Association for Research, Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease, 1921. Also Jelliffe, The Psyche and the Vegetative Nervous System, 
New York Medical Journal, April 5, 1922. 
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In the early years of its existence the American Psychopatho- 
logical Association, organized in 1910, included in its membership 
most of the leading psychoanalysts, so that Dr. Burrow, at that time 
its secretary, reports the third meeting of the American Psycho- 
pathological Association as “ practically a psychoanalytic meeting.” 
Subsequently this organization drifted in its predominating interest 
to other forms of psychotherapeusis, and in the direction of social 
psychology, although psychoanalytic papers continue prominently 
on its programs. 

he American Psychoanalytic Association which meets annually 
contains about forty members, most of them residing in the north- 
eastern sections of the country, with a scattering membership in the 
Middle West. For a brief time after its foundation the American 
Psychoanalytic Association exhibited a vigorous and progressive 
growth, but interest in the organization and unity among its members 
waned, so that following the general interruption in scientific activ- 
ity coincident with the great war (1918) it faced the possibility of 
disintegration in the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. The proponents 
in the movement to disrupt the organization felt that its function 
could best be served as a subdivision of the American Psychopatho- 
logical Association and emphasized the deficiency in interest and the 
“emancipated from Viennese domi- 


‘ 


desirability of an organization 
nation, ’—a situation reminiscent of the omnipresent Oedipus rela- 
tionship and the dethronment of the “father.” The advocates of 
preservation argued the desirability of an organization which could 
authoritatively assume to sponsor, focus and direct psychoanalytic 
activities in America and maintained that the specificity of advanced 
analytic problems required a degree of familiarity with the literature 
and practice which could not be expected of the membership of a 
more general organization. The secessionistic movement failed, 
though only by a scant margin. A vigorous rejuvenation began and 
the healthy growth of the society since 1921 has justified its inde- 
pendent activities. During the past two years, in addition to the 
annual meeting, which is apt to be held in conjunction with either 
the American Neurological Association or the American Psychiatric 
Association, successful scientific conferences have been arranged 
during the Christmas week in New York City. 

The New York Psychoanalytic Society has been a more active 
and influential organization than the national organization. Start- 
ing with a large membership of mildly interested physicians, curious 
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about the new subject, the number gradually dwindled, so that for 
many years, 1913 to 1919, the average attendance at the monthly 
meetings ranged about six, and the scientific contributions came 
repeatedly from the same members. Dissensions, partly of a per- 
sonal character, partly due to divergence of opinion on questions of 
theory and technique, early led to the withdrawal from the organiza- 
tion of several physicians earnestly interested in the subject. In 
more recent years, paradoxically following study by several of its 
members under Freud himself, acrimonious disharmony again dis- 
turbed the society (1922-1923), for a time threatening its existence. 
The issues precipitating the friction were partially personal, partially 
overemphasis of dogma or stress of mechanistic aspects, partially 
questions of policy involving the scientific requirements for the 
admission of new members, especially that of compulsory analysis. 
This latter proposition has been rejected on the ground that in the 
course of time any student of the subject who becomes sufficiently 
interested, will appreciate the desirability of such a procedure from 
his own conviction. The New York group has undertaken didactic 
lectures occasionally and has plans under consideration for the exten- 
sion of its educational work, with the hope of ultimately establishing 
a center for instruction in psychoanalysis. Both the New York and 
the American societies restrict their active membership to physicians 
intensively engaged in psychoanalytic practice, a policy due to the 
situation in this country where many persons in no way qualified 
attempt therapeutic analysis. 


RECOGNITION OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


For the most part medical psychoanalytical activity has been 
limited to large cities and the more progressive hospitals in New 
England and the North Atlantic states, with Philadelphia, however, 
staunchly maintaining its traditional reputation for conservatism and 
blandly ignoring the newer methods. Here and there through the 
Mississippi valley and on the Pacific coast we find a small but con- 
stantly augmenting number of isolated psychoanalysts. However, 
even in the sections mentioned above as favorably inclined toward 
psychoanalysis, it is only in the past few years that the faculties of 
the superior medical schools have timorously assented to the intro- 
duction of fragmentary instruction in the subject into their curricula. 

To be sure, instructors with analytic leanings connected with the 
neurological or psychiatric departments of Columbia, Cornell and 
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other medical schools have from time to time since 1908 ventured 
unofficially to introduce psychoanalytic tenets into their lectures. 
However, the unqualified endorsement and actual official support had 
been withheld until a few years ago and apparently Johns Hopkins 
Medical School has been the first to authorize an uncamouflaged 
course, given by Dr. G. L. Tanneyhill in 1924. The psychological, 
philosophical and pedagogical departments of many universities, 
throughout the country for many years, however, have taken cogniz- 
ance, sometimes superficial and miscomprehending, of the psycho- 
analytic contributions to these particular fields,** but the widespread 
interest by the Schools of Social Service in the analytic approach to 


social problems dates back only a few years. 


UNSKILLED ANALYSIS 


Psychoanalysis is utilized for therapeutic purposes in mental 
disorders as extensively and quite as skillfully in America as in 
any other country of the world and among American physicians are 
a goodly number of resourceful, scholarly, and versatile analysts who 
have enjoyed the advantage of immediate instruction under Dr. Freud. 
In no other country has psychoanalysis received such unrestrained 
exploitation in the lay press and so permeated popular literature. 
A leading New York book store recently carried 210 popularly 
written books bearing directly or indirectly on the subject. The 
cisatlantic absence of tradition in thought—the freedom to which 
Freud in 1909 attributed the ready tolerance of his views—is not 
confined to academic circles. In “ unfettered ’’ America our freedom 
often confuses liberty with license. The whole may be considered 
as an overcompensation for the incomplete repression brought out by 
the excessive overlegislation, conventionalities and prohibitions in 
our social scheme (the eighteenth constitutional amendment and 
others), which impells such a large proportion of Americans to rush 
headlong into any new proposal as an escape from restrictions. 


As an unavoidable sequence, in the land of cults and nine-day 


24“ The content of psychoanalysis, psychiatry and the so-called ‘ new 
psychology’ is much more important than the content with which we 
have busied ourselves as scientific psychologists,” remarks L. L. Thur- 
stone (Psychological Review, May, 1924) whom the Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology quotes in an editorial pleading for the formal recog- 
nition by academic departments of universities of instruction 1 research 


in this field. 
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wonders, the restive and the unscrupulous speedily began to make 
free with psychoanalysis, which can be learned through correspond- 
ence schools, and quickly discovered the secret of analyzing by mail. 
Dreams are interpreted in the dream column of the evening journal, 
and the name of Freud is sufficiently familiar to be used in the 
quips of musical comedy repartee. 

Inevitably these distortions of the aims and claims of psycho- 
analysis and abbreviated, devitalized, improvised analyses by the 
unequipped—both physicians and laymen—have diminished the 
esteem and consideration to which analysis is entitled scientifically 
from physicians in particular, and have tended to deprive it of its 
legitimate position in the speciality of mental medicine. Trite as 
the assertion may seem, psychoanalysis in America at the present time 
requires, above all things, more thorough training of those who aspire 
to practice it and a respite from the extravagant assertions of those 
unqualified to judge its merits—pro as well as con. 


PRESENT TRENDS 


The necessary inclusion of the psychologist, the psychiatric social 
worker, the theologian, the pedagogue and the criminologist in the 
broader schemes of the mental hygiene and child-welfare move- 
ments, which in America have attained a wider scope than in most 
other countries, has opened the new and difficult problem as to 
the degree and extent which the activities of these specialists should 
take. The better trained members of these correlated groups in 
America have wisely been made acquainted with many of the prin- 
ciples of psychoanalysis and its far reaching cultural implications, 
which enable them to interpret and to handle more intelligently the 
intricate conduct problems in children which they constantly meet. 
It seems that this intermediate group should be instructed to utilize 
their analytic knowledge tentatively in an interpretative sense much 
as they would facts learned in their course of instruction in sanita- 
tion, social economics and personal hygiene, without any attempt to 
undertake corrective analytic measures. 

Under the best of auspices psychoanalysis must be regarded as 
an extremely delicate procedure, at times not free from danger to 
the patient, taxing all the ingenuity of the most competent analyst, 
who continually draws on his medical knowledge and_ psychiatric 
experience. American leaders in psychoanalysis, while fully con- 
ceding its profound value in cultural sciences, have consistently 
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insisted upon medical training as a necessity in the selection of suit- 
able cases, which must be based upon a standard of judgment 
acquired through prolonged contact with all forms of mental disease. 
Furthermore, a discrimination of organic from functional disease 
must be made, a distinction which retains its value from the aspect 
of the practicability of analytic procedure, notwithstanding the asser- 
tion recently made that “ none but morons continue to think in terms 
of functional and organic.” While agreeing to the influence which 
the unconscious mind exerts on the course and perhaps origin of 
organic disease, I think it is a cumbersome therapy, indeed, to attempt 
an analysis with the aim of establishing new pathways of thought 
in a patient suffering from brain tumor or cerebral syphilis, in the 
hope of achieving a mental adjustment in which judgment and poise 
will replace the psychical symptoms caused by the cerebral lesion. 
Moreover, in cases chosen as psychologically ideal for analysis, a 
knowledge of physiology and pathology are essential in order to 
judge the degree of psychogenesis of intercurrent symptoms, which 
are so often referred to the various organs of the body. 

Among competent medical analysts in America, a stimulating 
divergence of opinion characteristic of any progressive science pre- 
vails, not only as to current analytical theories concerned with the 
mooted questions of the genesis of anxiety, the importance of the 
pre-Oedipus situation, the emphasis on narcissism, the relative force 
of the ego impulses in the production of the disease symptoms, 
the influence of phylogenetic factors, etc., but also as to the best 
modes of technical procedure, namely, the degree of activity on the 
part of the analyst desirable in therapy and the extent of active 
therapy that should be employed, as to the amount of pedagogy and 
intentional synthesis permissible, and even the types of cases avail- 
able for treatment. The trend is to extend the application of psycho- 
analysis to the more serious forms of mental disease included under 
the Freudian classification of narcissistic neuroses, which correspond 
in a general way to the schizoid reactions. 

In the main, psychoanalytical theory will stand the tests of 
scientific requirements similar to those acceptable to-day in the 
domain of biological and physiological research, but its application 
will probably always continue to be more or less of an art in which 


the analyst must be thoroughly trained in and guided by certain 
fundamental principles established by the Freudian school. How- 
ever, he cannot be bound to them too rigidly, and his willingness to 
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employ them elastically in conformity to the demands of the psychic 
situation in each patient will appreciably affect his success in thera- 
peutic attainment. Lest this be misconstrued into a compromise to 
defective training in psychoanalysis and partial procedures, let me 
emphasize that none but the expert, who knows thoroughly the long, 
arduous pathway of analytic cures, would be justified in taking the 
hazards of deviations, for the pitfalls for the inexperienced are many 
and deep, even along the established, well worn track, so laboriously 
constructed by Freud and his pioneer assistants. Such thorough 
training in the fundamentals of psychoanalysis seems to me all the 
more imperative at this time in view of the many confusing trends 
and even temporary dissolution which it seems likely will envelope 
the psychoanalytic movement within the next ten years. 














THE ORIGIN OF THE INCEST TABOO * 


ErRNEsT E. Haptey 


WASHINGTON, D. ( 


In the selection of the clinical material for this discussion we have 
been motivated to keep it in relation to certain of the current prob- 
lems of genetic psychology. The point of view hereinafter expressed 
encompasses those phases of the self whence is derived the Pleasure 
Principle of Professor Freud, Abraham’s auto-erotic stage of self- 
sufficiency, the intra-uterine comfort situation of Ierenzi and the 
Cosmos Preconcept described by Sullivan as a content of universal 
subjective participation to which the term omnipotence might be ap- 
plied. We make no attempt to exemplify or nullify the views of these 
or others who have contributed so largely to psychopathology, nor shall 
we present apology, rather appreciation, to those from whom back- 
ground for our considerations might be said to be derived. We see 
that an attempt has been made to arrive at the genesis of events to 
which misapplications in life may be related. And we shall under- 
take to show from the nature of the affective strivings generally 
observed that attention should be directed to sources universally 
experienced intra-utero. This intra-uterine affective state is at first 
relatively undifferentiated but with the rapid maturation of the 
neural apparatus sensory data embracing a totality of somatic changes 
begins to be received. The satisfactory nature of this state, which 
antedates an appreciation of the self, is thrown into relief by the 
distortion incident to the birth process. The overwhelming nature 
of the emotional upheaval accompanying the prodroma to this event 
may be, if only dimly, realized in our notions of Angst, Death, Evil, 
and Pain. Regardless of the actual felt comfort-pleasure of the un- 
disturbed intra-uterine state, it takes on illimitable values from the 
last ghastly pre-natal experience. All later states of pleasure and 
pain are seen as ecphoria of these primal—pre-natal—experiences. 
We will find reason to refer to this pleasure-comfort situation the 
all-inclusive character of which may be related to the Cosmos. The 
energy subsumed in the concept of the cosmos gives rise to feelings 

*Read before the Washington Psychopathological Society meeting at Saint 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, March 5, 1927 
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of all-powerfulness, omnipotence and identifications with the Infinite. 
Limitations and barriers to such identifications with the cosmos are 
perceived as having origin in the Principle of Pain. Likewise at- 
tempts at real adaptations of the strivings for complete comfort and 
passive omnipotence are found to encounter in the effort at their 
achievement phenomena strongly suggestive of their origin. 

From this sketchy introduction of our subject we will turn to the 
first of three individuals herein included. He is a physician who in 
the course of the analytic investigation brought the following dream: 

“There occured, on awakening, only the following substance of a 
dream. My own attitude is difficult to recall, perhaps an onlooker. 
There appeared to be a school of minnows swimming along and then 
somewhat impeded by small grassy elements along the bottom of the 
pool (?). The minnows are not clearly defined. They are ob- 
scured by a milky exudation near the bottom of the pool and the 
interest in following the foremost minnows is of short duration as 
the leaders disappear in the more shaded area. ‘The effect on waken- 
ing was one of peace and harmony.” 


\ssociations to this dream cannot be reproduced verbatim but the 
physician-patient as might be expected, thought first of the sperma- 
tozoa struggling upward against the downward wave of ciliated 
epithelium in the female genital tract. A matter of greater impor- 
tance seems however to be found in further extensions of his thought 
hereby stimulated and included admiration and affection for the 
father; the latter's interest in geneology; childhood phantasies of 
identification with progenitors of antiquity; reflections upon matters 
of an historical nature pertaining to the race; mythologic and chem- 
ical conceptions of the origin of man and Egyptian hieroglyphics in- 
dicating rain and impregnation. 

That the minnows in the above dream should dramatize sperma- 
tozoan bodies is not of itself difficult to perceive nor does it seem too 
far-fetched to assume that we have here an actual identification of the 
patient with the semen and the sperm cells on their way to the fertil- 
ization of the maternal ova and his ontogenesis. Such a view is 
strengthened by the nature of the associations dealing not only with 
the immediate male parent but with remote and perhaps mytholog- 
ical antecedents back to notions of the beginning of mankind so 
that there is a dramatic paraphrasing of phylogenetic happenings 
with ontogentic ones. This backward trend of the associations in 
point of the time element is thought to bear out the reversive striv- 
ings. Moreover, thoughts of characterological symbols indicating 
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rain and impregnation seem to be reflections upon a desired situation 
wherein he as a sperm cell may begin his recapitulation of the series 
in peace and harmony with the universe. 

His interpretation of the above dream may be perceived as an 
influential factor upon the eruption of the following dream frag- 
ments which indicates a degree of evolution and insight. 

“There is a dove upon her nest. I do not recall seeing the eggs 
but the impression upon wakening is that the dove is exerting unusual 
care since she is aware that only one of the eggs will hatch.” 


And, 


“T am literally curled-up in a nest dug out of the South end of a 
hay-stack. In this position | am protected from a cold North wind 
and the warm sun is conducive to a complete lethargy.” 

There is a notation by way of explanation which reads, 

“T was very drowsy upon awakening and lay some moments en 
deavoring to recall a dream. The feeling of drowsiness brought to 
mind the hay-stack fragment which is a dream reduplication of fre- 
quent childhood experiences, and the ‘nest’ arrangement helped me 
to recall the part about a dove upon her nest. These are fleeting 
dream impressions and | do not recall which came first.” 


These dreams are readily interpreted by the patient who found 
in the “nest” an easy analogy to the uterine situation and in the 
emotional attitude something that might well correspond, however 
faintly, to the Nirvana. The complacent dove, itself symbolic of 
peace, is, he feels, aptly reminiscent of his mother. That only on» 
egg should be fertile and hatch is, from his point of view, a subtle 
reminder of the universal motive of selfishness and the cold north 
wind but a metaphorical manner of expressing the discomforts of 
reality. 

At best we have but a dim appreciation of the all-powerful nature 
of the comfort strivings. Perhaps it is only through the obtaining 
of some insight into the emotional state that we are enabled to direct 
energy toward the pleasure substitutes of reality. But the concept 
of Nirvana—our uterine comfort state—gains recognition through 


those events which may be grouped under our prevailing notions of 
death, evil and pain, the primary exemplification of which was had 
at, or near, the inception of labor. A dramatization of this primordial 
panic may be illustrated in a dream experience of our physician- 
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patient. The contrast in the emotional setting with the dreams above 


recorded is striking. 


“] seem to be in great suspense and mental anguish. There was 
a peculiar sensation in my back, which seemed to chill me through 
and through; icy-hot prickling sensations of the skin over my entire 
body; face hot and a buzzing sound in my ears. The emotion 1s 
that of fear, as if my hair were standing up and I was in a position 
where I could not help myself. I seemed to realize that I was done 
for and the idea of ‘hell’ and ‘the beginning of the end’ came to me 
with awful significance. I awoke with a feeling of horror and then 
laughed in relief upon recognizing the dream. 

“What ever the disturbing factors, I have lost trace of them in 
the excitement. The idea that it had something to do with ‘time’ 
remains with me.” 


There were abundant associations to this dream, the content of 
which, chiefly, is elaborated as an emotional ecphoriation of Angst 
with appropriate somatic manifestations. Beginning with the first 
responses to the emotional state, we have such ideas as,—being 
thrown by a mare in making a slippery turn in such a fashion that 
the mare fell upon him, pinning him into a small ditch by the road- 
side until chance passers-by rescued both the injured animal and 
himself ; an experience in which he was thrown into a swollen and 
treacherous stream by a two-year-old colt, as yet scarcely broken to 
ride; an occasion in which he was caught by falling timbers in an 
abandoned building ; sensations of falling from a tight rope walking 
stunt twenty feet to the sod; an attack by an angry bull; his first 
experience as an accoucher to a negro primipara in the midst of a 
small race riot; moments in which he played the role of an uninvited 
guest to an affair of honor in a saloon at which time his luncheon 
companion was shot and killed; a childhood experience of a shotgun 
shell minus the shot exploding in some manner into his face and 
other cataclysmic-seeming experiences, including one in which he 
thought he had, whilst hunting, accidently shot and killed his father. 

Such experiences as these which bring into view clean-cut reflec- 
tions upon death, pain and untoward happenings, may be viewed as 
a graphic dream extension of that emotional distortion incident upon 
the birth process, especially since, further, being thrown by a mare 
reminded him of what is said of a cow that has aborted her calf and 
thence by associations to other childhood observations upon the 
birth of colts, calves, pigs, etc. 

We will see further evidence of this in that which follows, but 
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let us first make note that in connection with the somatic alterations 


experienced in the dream, thoughts were produced about cerebral 
anemia and sudden increase in the function of tl 


e suprarenal bodies 
as may be caused by fear and passions of love and hate. And fur- 
ther, as one might suppose, the notion of “hell” and “the beginning 
of the end” elucidated content about death and such sequential 
horrors as are much too often portrayed to the impressionistic child. 


Associations to this idea about “the beginning of the end” in 


br | 34 
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cluded reference to the physiologic and ic aspects of gestatioa 


and reference to an article by Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe* from which he 
develops the idea that from the standpoint of evolution one had lived 
longer, although in a short period of time, before birth, than he does 
afterwards, so that at birth one is really beginning to die. 

At any rate the idea of death is disturbing and it is noteworthy 
that the association is linked with symbols of the birth process. 
Light may be thrown upon the patient’s impressions that the element 
of time has some relation to the disturbing nature of his dream. 
Let us consider the however dimly appreciated course of events 
which may be said to terminate when, at birth, the forces of expul- 
sion transport him from a passive comfortable state of existance 
where his every need was law to an existance abnormal by previous 
standards in which he must actively struggle to gain his ends. 

The cry, his first protest against the new order of things, becomes 
for him a symbol of power that he uses effectively in gaining those 
substitute requisites of comfort and pleasure. The cry is further 
elaborated in many clever and cunning ways to obtain some measure 
of the dominance over reality that he had in such an omnipotent 
fashion intra-utero. The odds are heavily against him and society 

; 


as first represented by the family discover all manner of sins and 


misdemeanors in his innocent hedonistic strivings 


* He refers to “Psychopathology and Organic Disease’, an article by Smith 
Ely Jelliffe, occurring in the Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, VIII: 
639 et seq. December 1922. Correct quotations of that to which he makes 
reference are: “Life may be then expressed, . . , in the form of a fraction 
in which the numerator may stand for our conscious idea of things, and the 
denominator for that past of which we have just spoken, the unconscious. 
Let me put this in the form of a proportion, thus; as the numerator—from 
minute to minute: is the denominator—one thousand million years :: so 
is our conscious idea as to what is happening in life; to the unconscious 
forces (Phyletic memory patterns) that really permit it to happen. ‘p. 639 
and’ In the comparatively insignificant period of nine months, one thousand 
million years is traversed. From primordial ooze to man, in one majestic 
sweep, the creative impulse shows its handiwork.” p. 641 
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This brings us to a consideration of one other dream from the 


same patient : 


“T have been apprehended in some offense to society. What it ts 
[| cannot remember. [ have a lea of being in the outskirts 
of a village and a mob ring 1e ‘ yerv number of the 
people milling around aid me SCAN me fashion. run away 
across the field but I see a d e | ipon my tra How | 
hid and how I lived ts not clear but after months and years of great 
hardship I have overcome all irsuers except one, a member 
of the Canadian Royal Mou tle has gotten too closely 
upon my trail and climbing higher and higher up among the treacher- 
ous craigs of the mountain wilderness I came to a natural and nar- 
row pass up between great boulders to the last and apparently insur- 
mountable acclivity. Howere I made it in some way, I could now 
see him scrambling up after me along the trail. I was unarmed, 
tired and sickened, since the idea, ‘they always get their man’ seemed 
about to be fulfilled. Then on the mountain top, my escape cut off, 

slightly hidden from my pursuer, | found an axe magically in 

hand just as his head came up over the last rim, and I, with all 

strength, brought down the axe upon his head, literally bisecting 
him from the caput to the pelvis. Whereupon, a great feeling of 
exultation and power came over me. I had at last won against un- 
beatable odds and was free.” 


This is a dramatic event to the understanding of which much 


thought may be directed. What is happening here? What is the 


terrible thing that he has committed? What crime against society 
that he should thus be sought after? All the misdemeanors of fact 
and fantasy passed in review. Association clothed in sexual symbol- 
ism embrased a totality of such behavior. Is it some terrible sin not 
yet revealed to us or an act epitomizing all sin? We recall that the 
sons and daughters of Adam and Eve continue to reside outside the 
gates of the Garden of Eden. Has he sought to re-enter the Elysian 
field in that manner more applicable to adult strivings and there found 
that in such implicit behavior he had committed the most heinous 
offense known to mankind? Surely there is no punishment so great 
that it may not be meted out to him by an outraged society. Then, 
too, the laws and representative agents of society are more usually 
first embodied in the male parent, and rather strongly so in this in- 
stance, so that it is relatively easy to see how, goaded by the enormity 
‘f his alleged offense, he has in the annihilation of the Canadian 
Royal Mounted Police gained a great victory over the father. Curi- 
ously enough the policeman is here definitely unmounted—unhorsed, 
or if you wish, emasculated—and in that wish fulfilling manner of 
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dreams once and for all removed from the drama. The law of re 
taliation may be seen to have been splendidly executed. 

Perhaps here we need not be concerned with the nature of the 
evil thing so much as we need to direct attention to that from which 
he has fled. Certainly, there is more than the reflections upon the 
Oedipus situation to be revealed. The member of the Royal 
Mounted Police, one of those men who “always get their man”, is a 
dramatization of something pertaining to the self. It is a something 
which has pursued him month after month and year after year, finally 
to bring him back to his just reward. This inexorable something 
has been circumvented by various devices but the inevitable moment 
of reckoning is at hand, and now upon the mountain top amid the 
solitudes and high places of the Infinite, by the magic means of God, 
Himself, he receives the instrument which accomplishes that which 
before has never happened. He has attained Omnipotence and is 
exultant with the mighty joy and glory of his savage kill. Indeed, 
such a feeling is refreshing and we are prepared to consider that 
that which has so tenaciously tormented him to be but the warping 
influence of what we call conscience,—a censorship system erected 
upon a foundation of moral fog, taboos, ignorance and ill-advised 
precepts. 

The normally progressive strivings, thwarted in the attempt at 
satisfactory identifications by the censorship system—notions of evil 
and pain—resort to less highly differentiated methods of adaptation. 
The search for comfort brings the individual nearer and nearer to 
the mother or the concept of the mother. It is probable that the 
return to the mother is born largely from his desire for comfort and 
protection. Since re-entry into the mother’s womb to the complete 
satisfaction of the strivings only may be appreciated in the limited 
sexual sense, it is relatively easy to see how a desire of the char- 
acter of incest may occur. But that it constitutes a barrier, sur- 
charged with emotion, is a matter of a different sort as we shall 
endeavor to point out. The effect of the barrier to the complete re- 
turn—perceived as taboos—is highly important in the restriction of 
the self. Unable to adapt at the more differentiated levels and un- 
able to effect a satisfactory dedifferentiation because of the perceived 
tainted nature of the strivings, he finds himself in a vicious circle and 
the labyrinthine pathways radiating outward are all too devious for 
him to follow. What adjustment he makes is largely within a 
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limited selfish narcissistic sphere. When this sphere becomes unten- 
able, we see the manifestations of serious mental disorder. 

The damning influence of the usual environmental factors and 
unwarrantable limitations generally that lead to notions of sin con- 
cerning sex is to be seen in the prevalence of unhappiness in life. 
Pernicious teachings, ignorance, the utter lack of information, reflect- 
ing the truths of life, dispose as such to a stunting upon the evolution 
of psychosexuality that it is unreasonable to expect that any adjust- 
ment in life can be made on other than a most precarious footing. 





These unsavory notions take a great part in creating a conscience 
“ censorship system—which acts as an effective barrier against par- 
ticipation in other than illusory and vicarious rituals of satisfaction. 
Distortion of the libido strivings from essential purity to a felt im- 
purity by the activity of the censorship system befogs the issue to 
such an extent that in any adventure into unknown realms one en- 
counters unspeakable and unholy terrors on every hand. 


CASE II. A young woman of eighteen years suffered from 
irigidity such that during the first year of married life no imtrottus 
vaginae had been effected. She had developed symptoms of an 
alarming nature but their poorly disguised character led the family 
physician to refer her for an analysis. 

After some hours she brought the following dreams, dramatizing 
in certain of their aspects the to her perceived fearfulness of those 
problems with which she might have to deal. 


“It seems that I am driving an automobile down a country road. 
It is the first time that I have ever driven a machine. Someone tells 
me that there is a terribly steep hill to go down and since I am afraid 
to drive down we get out and push the car along with us. Then a 
great storm comes. It becomes terribly dark and we can only see 
by the flashes of lightening which strikes everywhere about us and 
the thunder is dreadful. I have a cowardly fear of the storm and 
we enter a house at the bottom of the hill which also is dark inside, 
except for the lightening flashes, keeps us safe from the rageing 
storm without. 

“There is a woman there and I kneel at her feet. Her hands are 
soft. 

“In another scene there is a woman whom I feel is very selfish 
as she has everything but gives nothing. 

“Slabs of marble are being lifted from the ground. My husband 
and I go to look in the hole. It seems that lifting the marble has 
left a natural tomb and we see a skeleton and a skull which is hollow 
and filled with mud. 
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‘l am afraid of the analysis [ am not doing good | want t 
take a train and leave. I feel like a cow 


In the first scene of the dream she has a feeling of being alone 
She has a feeling of pride in driving the car alone but great fear 
that she cannot control it down the declivity, fear of the terrible 
storm and what is revealed in the tomb. 


The felt situation of being alone is the result of the conflict 


tween strong biological cravings and ethical-moral conside 

She is alone in the darkness of ignorance like the babes in the wood 
with no one to guide her. She says, “I can see nothing but black 
ness and evil. | think too much of myself. I am evil, ugly, a black 


sheep. I have tried so hard to be good but evil thoughts come 
me and I can’t sleep. Oh! Why was I ever born? Why « 

i be happy? It seems that | was born for sorrow | try to go up 
hill but the black thoughts pull me back. I want to get away from 
myself. It is so easy to be bad. What is bad? Everything 

bad but there must be some good?’ I! am so troubled in my mind 
! am cursed with suffering. No one has had trouble like me. I hate 
living. I’m mad at being born. My mind is no good. I'm ti 
myself. I want a change.” 

She has been illy-prepared to meet the problems of 1 She 
has had a great deal of disguised, but erotic, love from her parent 
who have maintained her in ignorance of sex and preoccupied 
with ethical and artistic surrogates. But with the d: } 
ing concerning the implications of her love emotions, she felt ostra 
cised from the family circle. She became a black sheep, an evi 
thing. The evil thoughts further concerned a variety of stimuli 
There was an old man who petted her and relying upon her inno 
cence, and ignorance, exposed himself and required her to manipu 
late him. This had little significance at the time but later took on 
the most sinful meaning. A neighbor girl tried to seduce her and 
failing in this made a verbal assault after the manner of telling 
her salacious stories. And then, when first horrified at the direc- 
tion of the love aims of her husband, she sought counsel of 
male doctor who advised her that if she gave in to her husband she 
would become a girl of easy virtue. 

These are a few of the notions that tormented her for « 
year until the insight gained through the analytic therapy brought 
i irom her anxiety. 


To return to the symbolism of the dream we may without fur 
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ther reference to the associations make note that the high-powered 


automobile that she makes a tentative effort to drive and which has 
to be pushed down the hill is an aspect of the forward-going but 
as vet dangerous and hard to manage libido. The storm, the ele- 
mental forces of nature herself, is stirred up by the progressive 
attempt and is made to appear so terrible by the censorship system 
that she seeks comfort and protection by a regressive flight back to 
the infantile, undifferentiated and pure, comfort state so aptly drama- 
tized by the woman with soft hands in the little house at the bot- 
tom of the hill. The last fragment of the dream reflects in an un- 
disguised manner the fear of what the analysis may reveal about 
the nature of her emotions and clearly states that she wants to run 
away and in her associations, also, she has wanted to get away from 
herself. that aspect of herself which has taken on malevolent mean- 
lift- 
ing the marble slab of suppression from over those baneful things 


ing, and the analytic procedure which has assisted somewhat in 


‘thin herself here symbolized in the dream as a skeleton whose hol- 
low skull is filled with mud. She says, “Why that is my skeleton, 
my skeleton of shame in the closet of my mind and my mind that is 
‘ull of nothing but dirty things. I’ve just got to get rid of them. 
| can’t stand it any longer.” There is reference to her selfishness in 
the third dream fragment. She is the woman who has everything 
and gives nothing. But her “everything” has been walled in and 
about in such manner that Narcism has been the only safe ground. 

Again, she dreams that, 


“There is a bed of roses surrounded by a high fence, but with 
a gate opening into it.” 


She would like to be in among the roses. They are beautiful 
and pure. Some are only green and others are half buds not quite 
ready to open, but the picket fence seems to remind her of some- 
thing abnormal. Each picket has a sharp point and is like a sword. 
She shudders at the wicked looking points. How they would hurt 
one trying to climb over. Everything in life is painful. She is 
unhappy and wants to go away somewhere and hide. She wishes 
that she could gain comfort and happiness. 

We may see in this dream picture of herself and expression of 
the longing for comfort and pleasure and an apt characterization 
of the notion of pain. The bed of roses is a poetical harmony to 
that couch of ease so fitting for the gods and so much sought after 
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by man. The high fence with its sword point pickets surrounding 
thereabout is a poly-phallic representation of those discomforts oi 
reality—her notions about sex—and is highly reminiscent of a simi 
lar sword whose thrusts stimulated in her the vaginismic pain. Now 
she stands without the gate, that entrance to the cosmic womb, and 
wishes that she might hide therein to the alleviation of her unhappt- 
ness. However, the gate is closed to this wishfulfilling haven 
Like Peri* at the Gates of Paradise she is disconsolate. She says, 
“I am outside the gate just like it seems I am outside the famils 
circle. No one would love me if they knew how bad I am. I want 
to cry it all away. I want to be petted and cuddled and loved just 
like I used to be. I can see mother with her arms wide open for me 
where I can go and be sung to sleep. Gee! I liked those songs. | 
think of meadows and green pastures and lands flowing with milk 
and honey. I think of the fairyland I used to imagine peopled with 
beautiful angels and music and singing. I imagine heaven was 
filled with flowers and beautiful thoughts and golden music. I used 
to wonder about streets and gates of gold. That’s what the gate is 
to in the dream! It is a gate to happiness! I need a magic word 
like ‘Open Sesame,’ only I don’t know what it is. Oh! I see an 
old man [Saint Peter] at the gate. The bad thoughts came back 
I'm wicked and that’s why I can’t get in. You have to be pure and 
innocent. He stands inthe way. Memories of that old man blackens 
everything.” 

In reality, the old man, who “blackens everything,” is that one 
who enticed her to handle him sexually and by radiations of mean 
ing includes the entire scale of genital sexuality. That this notion 
should recur linked with the idea of St. Peter is instructive. And 
while it may be seen merely to have sequence in an association by 
similarity of meanings, yet the significance of either is of utmost 
importance to the understanding of the barriers—closed gates, frigid- 
ity, etc.—erected against her participation in that paradise, however 
understood, which is her aim. 

In the following dream we may see fruition of the wish full 
filling cosmic reunion. It is probable that it is upon the emotional 
recognition of the nature of this return and proper guidance there 
after that a satisfactory re-extension of the emotions may be made: 

*Vide Thomas Crawford’s conception of “Peri At the Gates of Paradise” 


in statuary in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. D. ¢ 
Et vide “Paradise And The Peri”, Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 
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“There were three persons standing upon the brink of a beautiful 
deep sea. It seems to be my husband, a little girl and I. Silently 
we watch the waters. Then like scenes in a motion picture, we see 
a bed covered with silken sheets, covers and draperies. It is a most 
beautiful bed and as it is under water it appears a silvery gray. Just 
then an octopus passes over the bed wriggling its body along over 
the sheets. I fear that the bed is contaminated for the princess 
who is about to lie upon it. Fortunately, it is not and the princess 
comes and snuggles down between the silken sheets and though at 
first she was the little girl with us, she changes and I am the prin- 
cess. All this time I seem to be standing upon the brink of the 
sea and at the same time I am in the water as the princess. Sud- 
denly, it seems as though a veil is torn from my eyes and I am see- 
ing in the water for the first time. The water underneath the waves 
and along the bed of the sea swarms with vegetation and is alive 
with movement. There seems to be a tall coral-like formation shaped 
like a pine tree and its extraordinary beauty attracts me to it. I 
turned to the one who is with me and asked if that is not coral. 
He replies, ‘No,’ and says that ‘It is a pine tree.’ I look around 
and for the first time notice that there are tall trees, plants, bushes 
and moving creatures all along the bed of the sea. I am elated, sur- 
prised, and even amazed. ‘Why it is a forest’ I cried with great joy, 
‘A forest of life! It is wonderful! Why it is no different than the 
earth above the water!’ The man replies, ‘No it is only a very slight 
depression in the earth of life into which water runs,’ I am very 
happy.” 


The felt emotion is far different than previously expressed. She 
says that, “It is the most pleasing sensation that I have ever had, the 
nicest experience I have ever had in a dream. I feel the joy of 
life, as if my cup were running over and I can’t express it. It is 
such a pleasure to live when things seem like that. Everything was 
full of life, indescribably lovely, silvery, shiny and bright; things 
swaying about in perfect harmony as if to tell me how wonderful 
life realy is, I feel as though I want to love. My pleasure is so in- 
tense. I feel like I did when I thought my husband really and truly 
loved me. Why, I thought those feelings were bad and now I know 
that the greatest pleasure is love. Why, it is a sin to think any dif- 
ferent. I don’t care what anybody says. I want love and a baby. 
I seem to feel myself going up and up and becoming a part of every- 
thing that is life. And yet I feel apart like an angel looking down 
and sympathizing with all; seeing things happen; myself struggling 
against the thoughts I didn’t want to have; the old man; the girl; 
my curiosity and the feeling of wanting to hurt myself and it all 
seems so far away. It’s you . . . who tears the veil from my 
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eyes and you who drives the octupus—the bad things—away and 
lets me see things like they really are—beautiful. I have been wear- 


ing black glasses and everything has been dark but now I don’t 
have to wear them any more. I! haven't been contaminated, have 
[? I'm really a nice girl after all. I’m the princess and the prin 
cess has everything because she has love. I know why fairy prin 
cesses are unreal, like the mist; it is because we don't know what 
love is and we just imagine things. We don’t know they're inside 
us wanting to come out. You are the man in the dream who tells 
me what things really are and now that I know that things are 
really as beautiful on earth as they are under the sea. I can come 
out of my bed like the first process |the birth process| because | 
am no longer afraid. I know that it is love that makes life beaut! 
ful and I know why I wanted to throw myself in the river because 
I really wanted to be a part of life. I thought it would take medi 
cine to make we well and drive away the pain and sickness in my 
stomach and let me sleep at night without having those awful night 
mares. Sometimes I would come here and I wouldn't want to talk 
It was like swallowing bitter medicine. But when I talk and under- 
stand things, | feel better, so it is just like medicine and I am getting 
better. I don’t feel bad any more.” 

Perhaps, we need not make further quotations from her illum- 
inating associations. The Earth, widely, has been looked upon as 
the mother idea and the sea as her womb. And it is to the cos- 
mic womb that she returns to make inventory of the energic forces. 
She identifies herself with everything in nature. She is that na- 
ture, whose prevailing beauty expressed in terms of finite cravings 
can be naught else but radiations of the Infinite Plan. She is the 
personification of that other princess, Aphrodite, whom legend re- 
lates to have sprung from the sea, the universal mother. 

We may observe here that the motive in the return to the mother 
symbol is much the same for either sex. It is in such manner that 
they are in position emotionally to begin a new integration based 
upon an evaluation of those factors more in keeping with physio- 
logic and biologic ethics than that of a perverse and highly restrictive 
social system. 

As for our dreamer, there was much for her to learn about 
life and many troublesome problems for her to solve in the evolu- 
tion of her psychosexuality before the eruption of the following 
dream : 


— 
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“T have just come out of the woods into a clearing flooded with 
light.” 


The emotion is the satisfaction of achievement and the woods 
are the representation of that terrain which, like the preadolescent 
strivings, as yet, has not been turned to biologically productive ends. 
Now in her somewhat precarious journey from infancy to adolescence 
she has come to a clearing where there is evidence of creative and 
constructive aims. The light seems to have much to do with truth 
and understanding, especially since, a dream of the next night— 
“An impression of a rosy glow.’—is sequent upon her first emo- 
tionally and physically satisfying hetero-sexual experience. Her 
first reaction, by way of association to this fragment, was, “Every- 


thing is rosy means that everything is alright.” 


CASE III. A young man who is consciously very much in love 
with his widowed mother informs us that his illness dates from 
the time his mother began to evince interest in a marriageable 
friend and to neglect showering affection on him. He is in con- 
Hict over this and has developed physical symptoms which seem to 
him to indicate radical medical or surgical treatment. His anxiety 
reached such a state that he had given up his work temporarily 
Such a panic had supervened that it was difficult for him in the 
initial interviews to give a coherent account of his difficulties. Some- 
time later, after his anxiety had lessened to such an extent that 
he had resumed his occupation and the analysis was well under 
way, he brought the following dream: 

“T was examining a big machine. I asked a man what it was 
and he seemed surprised and began to explain it to me.” 


He feels surprised, too, that the machine delivers so much en- 
ergy. It can do so much more than a man can do. Yet it is a verit- 
able human dynamo. It is very intricate and runs smoothly. It 
makes things more skillfully than man can with his hands; yet it 
is an invention of the mind of man. It is a marvelously powerful 
affair. He reflects upon his own lack of power and ambition. He 
has no energy to go places and have dates and enjoy himself like 
other fellows his age. He would like to be larger and taller than 
he is. Perhaps if he did not brood so much over the mother and her 
transfer of affection from him to this other man he would have 
more interest in things. 
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The machine is the representation of his libido system. It is a 
very powerful one and he has been quite ignorant about it. For 
merly, he had little insight about the implication of his profound 
love for his mother. The surprise has to do with what he has been 
learning about the nature of his affective strivings. 

The following dream is sequent to the above: 

‘[ was in a room with my mother’s sister. We seemed to be 
playing and she was down on her hands and knees and I was sitting 
astride. | touched her breasts and had a violent orgasm.” 


This dream seemed to him quite foolish and wrong. His aunt 
is only slightly younger than his mother and nearly as beautiful 
It has not been so long ago, he recalls, that he felt terribly depressed 
following upon the eruption into consciousness of some amorous 
notions about his aunt. He further recalls how he developed strong 
feelings of disgust when, after carressing his brother’s lady-friend, 
who took a great interest in him, she became quite passionate, as if 
she was on fire, and urged him to play his brother’s role. 

The thinly veiled nature of the incestuous situation is evident 
May not his inability to cope with the problems of reality and his 
relative impotency be the result of manifestations of the incest taboo? 
Certainly, there was no evidence of impotency here. It was a rela 
tively powerful affective discharge. He has a markedly emotional! 
recognition of the implication of the love for his mother and has 
stated elsewhere how he has wanted to keep her for himself. 

We know from the disclosures of anthropology how universally 
the incest taboo is in evidence. Yet we also surmise that incest 
is not itself utterly anti-biological or necessarily disastrous to the 
progeny from the standpoint of their endowments. The incest taboo, 
however prevalent, must be assumed to have a psychical rather than 
a physical basis. We inquire if it is not the notion of pain attach- 
ing to the reversive strivings either for re-entry into the protected 
comfort-situation, now the analogy of the intra-uterine state, or for 
retention of such approximations, which actually creates the barrier. 
We attach importance to the fact that, as illustrated above, our fe 
male patient had just such painful emotions accompanying her ré 
versive strivings. She found seemingly impossible barriers and those 
barriers were not born of the desire to have sexual relations with 
her mother. True her notions of pain were expressed through reco! 
lections of her most painful experiences, experiences that had to do 
with sex, but how is she or any other patient, male or female, to ex- 
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press the idea of pain through other than figures of speech. Ii 
we postulate pain as an experience having its inception in the inter- 
ruption of that state postulated as one of comfort intra-utero, is 
it illogical to suppose that there is a re-ecphoration of the emotional 
concomitants of that cataclysmic event when a reversal to the com- 
fort state seems the desired goal? 

It cannot be supposed that the patient can bring to awareness 
any concrete memories of the event to which the first emotion is 
attached. Only the emotion is available and that is attached to all 
such experiences of which he becomes aware. We are acquainted 
with the expressed wish in myth and saga to return to the mother’s 
womb. May it not be from the realization of the actual physical 
barrier to that regress and the half-recalled pain and conceptualized 
evil attached to the egress that the taboo takes its origin? And we 
have seen that with more or less understanding upon the part of 
the patient, the horror attached to this notion disappears. In this 
particular patient it has already disappeared to such an extent that, 
whereas formerly he had panic and painfully toned somatic reactions 
when his mother came too near, he can now discuss the subject 
without emotional upset and his actual social relations with her are 
upon a more satisfactory basis. 

It seems that in those individuals in whom the evil effects of 
training and later experience have made any conceptualizations of 
incestuous desire abhorrent to them—in those who must defend 
themselves from any escape of this notion from the unconscious 
into awareness—defeats in life which initiate reversive strivings, 
such as those with which we have dealt about, must eventuate in 
conflicts which can only be solved outside of clear awareness by re- 
gressions which avoid the terrible physical barrier and attempt to 
secure intra-uterine peace and omnipotence by magic, primitive 
dreams and schizophrenia. 

This conception of the origin of incest taboo is strengthened by 
consideration of the healing processes in these patients. Let us con- 
sider another dream of the patient last discussed. 


“Tl am driving down the road. At first it seemed that there were 
two young men in a buggy and I was standing on the back seat in 
a very uncomfortable and precarious position. I was nervous and 
ill at ease. Now we have come to a place where the road winds 
on to the left but there is a large green field to the right. It is a 
beautiful grassy spot with trees about. I decide to make a short 


cut into the green field. I don’t know what happens to the two 
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men and the buggy and although there is a great ditch form- 
natural barrier into the green field, I make a magic leap with 
the horse and we got over the ditch without trouble.” 
The affect reaction is given as “good” although there was a very 


uncomfortable phase in the first part of the dream lat is in part 
a recapitulation of what has been going on—the anxiety state—and 
we may merely remark that the associations have to do with those 
preoccupations of a sexual nature which seemed wrong and to which 


the anxiety seemed attached. 


In association to the affect “good,” he says that he has felt 
fine throughout the day. To use his words, “I enjoyed getting 
into the field. Everywhere it was like springtime. I could lie in 


the soft grass and watch my horse get a fill of grass and drink in 
a clear brook nearby. I recall that there were cows grazing in the 
grass and I thought of how the grass was taken in as nourishment 
and how the cows gave more and richer milk. I felt free and com- 
fortable there—not that tied-in, bird-in-the-cage feeling I had. I'd 
like to be comfortable and get enjoyment out of life. I'd like to 
have peace of mind and enjoy life like it should be enjoyed. This 
being on edge, on the back seat of everything and going over rough 
roads isn’t what it is cracked-up to be. I'd like a few smooth roads 
for a while and a rest in the country. It was certainly nice to bh 
down in the field and watch the stock grazing and becoming sleek 
and fat. I’ve worried a lot about my horse down in the country 
and wondered if he had anything to eat and drink. I thought no 
one would tend to it. I had a dream before about my horse starv- 
ing. It certainly did me good to see him getting filled up. Of course 
it was a dream but I’ve been in good spirits all day.—I hope I can 
get well, get through the analysis and get rid of my obstacles. | 
think a person should take advantage of short-cuts when he can. 
The way I feel today can’t be measured in dollars and cents. I went 
right in the dream and I felt alright right way. I feel mentally su- 
perior, like I had gotten something to be proud of. Things seem 
to be loosening up all around so far as my mind is concerned. I 
don't care how hard I have to work to keep this up.” 

Space forbids the inclusion of all the associations, yet we may 
add that the “ditch” brings to mind the “rut” he has been in in the 
home situation; his being tied, as it were, to his mother’s apron 
strings; the financial problems; his physical condition, etc.—the 





seeming obstacles to progress in life—although now he feels a “new 
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lease on life’’ and that he is “going to be well enough to make a go 
of it. 

That this dream marked a dramatic turning point towards an 
early recovery may be in part explained by the optimism and oppor- 
tunism of vouth. By the means of insight, wish and magic in his 
dream, he has found the short cut transporting him beyond the limi- 
tations of taboos and soma to participation in the cosmic energy 
sources here dramatized by the pastoral setting. While such dreams 
may be interpreted merely as evidence of regression, the symbolism 
of going to the right, the affective comfort and renewed ambition 
to face the problems of life inform us that, if regressive, it is also 
progression to those primal boundaries of the self where-in the 
life process may be understood as co-extensive with that infinity 
‘rom whose boundless resources our potentia is. 

To review, we have seen in the dreams of these patients regres- 
sive expansions of boundaries of the self to cosmic figures. The 
first one identified himself with semen on its way to fertilization 
of the maternal ova. His further reflections thereupon had to do 
with the chemical origin of man so that he may be said to have 
identified himself with the most primal elements. His backward 
trend of associations in point of the time element bore out the ex- 
tension of his reversive strivings to the Primordial Ooze. Having 
achieved this beginning in the very dawn of Creation—the begin- 
ning of time and earliest cosmic happenings—we find him in a 
following dream protected from the bitter adversities of reality and 
enjoying in his nest—the cosmic uterus—that comfort and bliss sub- 
sumed in his concept of Nirvana. In the course of events there 
is dramatized the great anxiety, pain and horror attached to the 
birth process. He perceives death, evil, the beginning of the end 
of his stay in the Elysian field. This is Nemesis which had pur- 
sued him in reality; the evil thing that had marred his happiness ; 
the thing which had been called conscience and had driven him to 
the high places of the Infinite where with renewed vigor he divested 
himself of his pursuer. 

Our second patient in her efforts to find relief from an un- 
satisfactory situation discovers that her libido—like a high powered 
automobile—is dangerous and difficult to manage. Her attempt 
to release it stirs up a great storm of the elemental forces and she 
seeks comfort in the infantile, undifferentiated and pure state of 


the uterine analogy. Parenthetically, the tomb is another interesting 
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analogy to this state. This is further dramatized as a bed of roses 
surrounded by a high fence to overcome which (and its closed gate) 
would entail much pain. The next dream of the series indicates 
changes brought about by the coming of insight; in this case again 
the thoughtful consideration of those things to which she had at- 
tached emotions of horror and fear. The intra-uterine symbolism 
gives place to the much more adult symbolism of the bed even though 
this is located under the sea. 

With the background provided by these considerations we are 
brought forcibly to realize that the anxiety dream of the physician 
patient—a particularly good instance of this sort because of his 
training—is indeed the paradigme of terror dreams and that they in 
turn are ecphoriations in the face of life-difficulties of the panic 
which might be called the dweller on the threshold of the gate; 
the gate of death which some think of as surcease, but in the ex- 
perience of the finite mortal the gate from primordial comfort to 
extra-uterine life. 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST SUICIDE PROBLEM 
A Study of Over 500 Cases in San Diego 
By Anita M. Mtut, M.D., Px.D. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
FORMERLY ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, ST. ELIZ ABETH’S HOSPITAL AND PSYCHIATRIST, 
PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC, WASHINGTON, D. C 

This article is based on the results of a study of over five hundred 
suicides in San Diego, California, which occurred from January, 
1911 to January, 1927. The charts are made up of the statistics of 
fifteen years, 1911 to 1926, while the findings of the year of 1926 
have been added separately, because they do not belong to the original 
investigation. 

The whole West Coast has a suicide rate which is twice that of 
the middle Atlantic Coast, while the city of San Diego has the highest 
suicide rate in the United States and has held that questionable 
distinction for the past fifteen years. Those who have heard of the 
beauty of San Diego’s location and surroundings, the charm of its 
great park, and the nearly absolute perfection of its climate will 
wonder, undoubtedly, why such a condition exists, and if they reach 
any conclusion it will be, perhaps, that it is because of the great num- 
ber of invalids who come out here, hoping to get well and who suc- 
ceed only in being disappointed. 

For the first five years of this study—that is from 1911 to 1916 
—this seemed to hold good, as 60 per cent of the cases were non- 
resident in San Diego, though of these one-third were resident in 
California. The second five years—1916 to 1921—only 30 per cent 
were non-resident in San Diego, and again one-third of these were 
resident in the state. During the last five years only twenty-five per 
cent of the suicides were non-resident to the city and state, and still 
San Diego has maintained the highest rate in our country. During 
the past five years more than 20 per cent of the suicides had lived in 
California over ten years. In New York City with its great group 
of non-residents, its sick, its poverty and squalor, its misery and 
crime, one would expect a very high suicide rate, and yet its rate is 
not half that of San Diego. Obviously then we have to look further 
for a satisfactory explanation of this rather peculiar phenomenon. 
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than the East Coast. Since earliest tim inset s st 
the symbol of death and the West 1 ( 1 yt the 


is another expression | the ime 1] tiie dy 


desct es the cle i 1! € I 
‘ ' ' ' 
pressed and soiemn ) 
the dead 1n the following lines 
th , , 
. Ireshening bre , 
W hile the wine | esse lew 


ur oars we IpPp 


When | We re e 

Where rocks conti wa | uring mound 
lhere in a lonely lat 

The dusky atiot! ( ( 

rhe sun ne er viev the u 


When radiant he advan or retreats 


Unhappy race, whom endless night invade 
Clouds the dull air and wraps them round in shades.” 


But Pindar’s idea of the land of the dead is different and vet 


significant for this problem 


Thee to the ysian plain, earth’s tarthest en 
on » ammanth: »] . | hall na 

\\ here Radan inthus dwells, th FOdS all s¢ 

Where mortals easiest pass t! areless hout 


No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor shower 
But ocean ever, to refres!] 
| 1] : ‘ , +9 


Breathes the shrill spirit of the Western wind 


he land of the sunset, earth’s farthest end,—no lingering win- 
] 
i 


ters, ocean ever breathing the shrill spirit of the Western wind—t 


land of regression and of death for those who not adjust! Both 


f 


Homer's and Pindar’s ideas fit the parti 
San Diego happens to be. Furthermore, the symbolism of the south 
denotes below or under, so that the combined symbol of the south 
west is more deeply significant than that of just west from the point 
of view of the unconscious. 

In an analysis of five people who had attempted suicide and who 
recovered only after prolonged hospital care, the idea of 1 
stood for them as the death symbol unconsciously, tl 


they had not considered it so. 
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Since the beginning of 1918, when the coroner and the police 
began keeping more extensive records of these cases, the cause of 
90 per cent of the suicides was depression and despondency, and 
the other 10 per cent was unknown. Of the despondencies, 70 per 
cent were caused by chronic ill health, 10 per cent by marital diffi- 
culties, 12 per cent by financial failures and 8 per cent by other 
causes, chiefly old age and loneliness. 

Suicide is the most primitive form of regression we know. It is 
an admission of a total failure of adaptability and adjustment, 
whether it be manifested as a failure of adjustment to one’s self 
(expressed by chronic ill health); or a failure of adjustment to 
others (marital quarrels and other social problems) ; or a failure of 
adjustment to the economic world (poor judgment in investments, 
financial losses, etc.). The total picture is that of a failure at some 
level and in the cases where records were kept we find that the failure 
is never a sudden one, but one that has been developing insidiously 
over a long period of time. 

Perhaps the idea of chronic ill health being thought of as the fail- 
ure of a poorly adjusted personality expressed at the biological level 
may be new to some, but we are coming more and more to believe 
that this is true. (This does not refer to the acute manifestation of 
diseases, but merely to the chronic forms.) Such an explanation in 
itself would express quite simply why such a large proportion of the 
suicides are due to people who have had chronic illness—they are 
people who have been failing to adjust to themselves for years. 

Of the total number of suicides for the fifteen years, 22 per cent 
were foreign born, and of the foreign born over 95 per cent be- 
longed to the Gothic or Teutonic branch of the Aryan family, repre- 
sented in modern times not only by the English and their colonies 
but by the population of Germany, Holland and the Scandinavian 
Peninsula. This group has steadily maintained that high rate dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, having dropped only three times below 20 
per cent and twice having reached 30 per cent of the total suicides. 
Again there looms up Ulysses trip to the Cimmerians from the land 
of Circe, being accompanied to the dead at the end of the sunset by 
the wind from the north. 

These people from the northern climes, and especially the group 
to which reference has been made, do not ordinarily adjust well to 
new situations, nor do they adapt themselves easily to new environ- 
ments. The Latin races on the other hand are much more adjustable 
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in different geographic locations. ‘The Anglo-Saxons try to trans- 
late new ideas in terms of themselves and former experiences instead 
of trying to translate themselves in terms of new experiences and 
environments. It is because they are racially poor adjusters that 
they form over 95 per cent of the total number of foreign born 
suicides in San Diego. The fact that they are called upon to make 
such a great adjustment in the matter of an entirely different climatic 
condition is just another intensifying factor in the production of the 
sum total of the inability to adjust to life as a whole. 

It is interesting to note what a small role the Latin type plays 
in this drama of death, and it is also a striking fact that no pure 
blooded Indian is included in the list, though 2 per cent of the total 
number were of a mixture of Spanish and Indian (from Mexico). 
A very small percentage (0.62 per cent) of Japanese committed 
suicide and an equal number of Chinese, while slightly over one per 
cent were colored. 

If we consider the environmental factor an important one, then 
we can see why the true Indian would not be influenced, for the 
West is his native land and he has to make no new adjustments. 

According to the statistics worked out in this study, men are 
more prone to commit suicide than women—approximately 85 per 
cent of the total number being men and approximately 15 per cent 
women. Of the total number 41.11 per cent were married; 25.21 
per cent single; 9.92 per cent widowed, 5.16 per cent divorced and 
18.59 per cent unknown. 

Formerly the most frequent method of suicide was by gunshot 
wound, but that has been neglected somewhat for the simpler method 
of asphyxiation by illuminating gas which is painless, efficient and 
easy to obtain. Comparing the methods used by men and women 
—firearms is a much more popular method with men, approximately 
twice as many men killing themselves by shooting as by poison and 
illuminating gas combined, while the reverse is true for women. 

The greatest number of suicides occurred during three age divi- 
sions; 45 to 50 years, 50 to 55 years and again at 70 and past. Of 
the entire number 79.55 per cent were occupied, 7.02 per cent were 
retired and in 13.43 per cent the occupational condition was unknown. 
Of the types of occupation it is interesting to note that 56.69 per cent 
were trades people; 10.95 per cent were of the laboring class; 5.16 
per cent were professional and 7.03 per cent belonged to the Army 
and Navy. Of the women who committed suicide 71 per cent were 
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classed as housewives, and 29 per cent were employed in various 
occupations out of the home. 

As to the incidence of suicide during the various months, the 
highest percentage falls to May, with April and August coming sec- 
ond. One of the theories that has been advanced for the high San 
Diego rate is that there is too much sunshine, but if that has any 
truth, then it is curious that the month which has the least sunshine 
(May is the month of almost continuous high fogs in San Diego) 
has the greatest number of suicides to its credit during the past 
fifteen years. With regard to the time of the month, 27.3 per cent 
died during the period from the Ist to the 10th; 31.4 per cent from 
the 10th to the 20th and 41.3 per cent from the 20th to the end of 
the month. 

The staging of the suicide act provided an interesting subject for 
study. Four times as many used an indoor location as did those 
who preferred the out-of-doors. Of the locations, the residence was 
the most popular choice, while hotels boasted one-fourth of the in- 
door sites. The rear of many places was chosen (sheds, alleys, rear 
room in house, etc.) which of course is typically regressive. 

Just what does this very high suicide rate really mean and of 
what significance is it to medicine generally? At first the many in- 
valids who came here were blamed; then the people who came with- 
out sufficient funds and who could not find work; then the East was 
blamed for sending its derelicts west and finally too much California 
sunshine was accused of causing the disturbance. 

\t first the non-residents were greatly in excess, but of late years 
the percentage of people who have been residents over five years has 
increased tremendously in the suicide lists. Only 12 per cent were 
due to despondency over financial failures, while 70 per cent were 
due to despondency and depression over chronic ill health. This is 
tremendously important when the matter of the definitely decreasing 
percentages of non-residents is taken into consideration. People 
may develop chronic ill health, but unless they are emotionally un 
adjusted, they do not remain in chronic ul health—they get well. <A 
consideration of the large number of occupied as opposed to the 
comparatively small number of unoccupied does not seem to give 
much weight to the lack-of-work-and-funds-theory, while the fact 
that the high-fog month with the least sunshine has the greatest 
number of suicides does not appear to establish the too-much-sun- 
shine idea. As to Eastern derelicts—undoubtedly the West Coast 
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would like to blame the East for its predicament, but in all fairness 
and honesty, it can not do so. 

It is not just chance that is responsible for San Diego having 
this unenviable reputation. It is something deeper and more far 
reaching than any of the superficial causes which have been sug- 
gested. Certainly it must be obvious that this jumping-off place of 
the United States holds a death lure for individuals with regressive 
tendencies who have found it impossible to adjust themselves at one 
level or another. 

San Diego is one of the easiest places in the world to live—there 
is little climatic variation during the year, and it is possible to be out 
of doors all the year. It is such an easy place to live that it undoubt- 
edly does attract people who find it difficult elsewhere and especially 
those people who find it difficult to adjust themselves to any kind of 
change. If, as has been mentioned before, San Diego attracts regres- 
sive types of people, then it follows that these same regressive types 
do not voluntarily work out of these tendencies once they reach the 
place that symbolically typifies the deepest form of regression—death. 
All during the war “going west” meant death. Expressions like that 
are not based on coincidence alone; they are founded on great uncon- 
scious realizations. 

As to the practical significance from the medical standpoint—it 
has one. Physicians should be extremely cautious about advising 
people who are inclined to despondency or depression to go to a place 
where their regressive tendencies are apt to crystallize in the form of 
suicidal attempts. They may not commit suicide, but they have a 
far greater chance to be inclined to do it than in other places. 

The symbolic interpretation of many of the findings are ex- 
tremely interesting but do not come within the scope of an article of 
this kind. Therefore a discussion of them will be left to another 
time. 


SUMMARY 


1. For the past fifteen years San Diego, California has held the 
highest suicide rate in the United States. 

2. The great majority of the cases have been definitely recognized as 
expressions of failure of adjustment at some level. 

3. The superficial causal factors which have been advanced are not 
sufficient to explain the very high rate in such a mild, easy place to live. 

4. The symbolic significance of the Southwest corner of the United 


States is offered as the real explanation. The regression which it typifies 
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attracts regressives, who express this destructive tendency by indulging 
in the most primitive form of regression which is known—suicide. 

5. People with markedly regressive inclinations, despondency and de- 
pression should not be encouraged to attempt to reside in San Diego, as 
the problem of adjustment there will become cumulatively greater for 
them, unless they can be helped to clear up their emotional difficulties. 

6. Suicide is never anything except an expression of definitely patho- 
logical maladjustment, and never of normal mental processes; the rep- 
utation of the individual as anormal human being according to superficial 


observation to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


Report FOR 1926 


The report for 1926 does not materially differ from the reports 
of the last few years. There were 57 suicides, 41 per cent which 
were males and 16, females. Sixty per cent were residents, 38 per 
cent having lived here over five years, and 19 per cent over ten years. 

Asphyxiation by illuminating gas remained the most popular 
method, being used in 40 per cent of the cases, 21 per cent making 
use of firearms and 14 per cent poisoning themselves. The other 
twenty-five per cent consisted of hanging, drowning and stab wounds. 

Despondency over chronic il health was given in the majority of 
cases with despondency over marital and financial failures of adjust- 
ment in a smaller group as the causes of suicides. 

The disastrous Tia Juana episode which resulted in the suicide 
of four members of one family will be reported in another article. 


CHART NO. I 
Rate 





Sex Social Status Race Total Per 
Popu .* r 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 for 100,- 
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Percentage of 
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MEANS OF SUICIDI 
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COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE OF METHODS USED BY MEN AND WOMEN 
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OCCUPATION PERCENTAGE CHART 
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EMOTIONAL MALADJUSTMENT DURING PREGNANCY 
WITH POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIP TO ENURESIS 
IN THE CHILD 


By Anita M. Muu, M.D., Px.D. 
SAN DIEGO, CAI 
FORMERLY ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL AND PSYCHIATRIST, 
PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL PSYCHIATRIC CLINI¢ WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 

In a recent study made by the author of the characteristics of 250 
pre-school age children who were supposed entirely normal, among 
other unexpected results two findings were surprising because of 
their apparent relationship. 

Of the group studied, 28 per cent were bed-wetters and of these 
50, or 20 per cent, were past the age of two and one-half years. In 
looking up the characteristics of these particular children, the pic- 
ture was noticeably similar, the majority of these reading as follows: 

Male, age 70 months—anger, stubborn, negativistic, disobedient, 
marked fears, moody, excitable, jealous, imaginative, mother patho- 
logically nervous and depressed during pregnancy. 

Male, age 70 months—anger, suggestible, fear, tantrums, excit- 
able, emotionally unstable, affectionate, imaginative. 

Female, 60 months—anger, stubborn, negativistic, fear, dis- 
obedient, tantrums, moody, dominating, excitable, affectionate, imagi- 
native, mother pathologically depressed and nervous during preg- 
nancy. 

Female, 51 months—stubborn, negativistic, fear, dominating, ex- 
citable, jealous, affectionate, imaginative. 

Male, 68 months—anger, suggestible, fear, excitable, bashful, 
imaginative, affectionate, mother pathologically depressed and nerv- 
ous during pregnancy. 

Male, 63 months—nightmares, anger, suggestibility, fears, mother 
pathologically depressed and nervous during pregnancy, bashful, ex- 
citable, affectionate, marked phantasies. 

Male, 47 months—anger, stubborn, negativistic, selfish, fears, un- 
tidy, jealous, affectionate, marked phantasies, mother pathologically 
depressed and nervous during pregnancy. 

Female 54 months—anger, stubborn, negativistic, selfish, disobed- 
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ient, fears, tantrums, emotionally unstable, destructive, dominating, 
jealous, excitable, affectionate, imaginative, mother pathologically 
depressed and nervous during pregnancy. 

Female, 60 months—anger, stubborn, selfish, disobedient, fears, 
moody, emotionally unstable, spasms, bashful, excitable, jealous, 
affectionate, imaginative, mother pathologically depressed and nerv- 
ous during pregnancy. 

Male, 43 months 
fears, tantrums, emotionally unstable, not affectionate, marked phan- 





anger, stubborn, negativistic, disobedient, 


tasies, marked masturbation. 

It will be seen that all cases had in common pathological fear 
reactions, vivid undirected phantasy life, excitability and anger. In 
all cases but one the child was affectionately demonstrative and in a 
number of cases jealous. Other repeatedly occurring traits were 
disobedience, emotional instability, stubbornness, tantrums, while 
appearing less frequently, but still often enough to attract attention, 
were jealousy, bashfulness, negativism and destructiveness. A 
small group (6 per cent) were definitely defective; 10 per cent had 
psychotic trends and 12 per cent were recorded as having spasms. 

With regard to the mothers of these children, 60 per cent of them 
had been emotionally unadjusted and pathologically depressed during 
pregnancy. Knowing what we do of the vegetative nervous system 
and the response to long continued stimulation by means of any of 
the destructive emotions—especially fear (and depression is always 
fear—fear of failure of something) with the resulting disturbance 
of the involuntary body functions (circulatory, respiratory, nutritive, 
excretory, etc.) we can readily see that the progress from embryo 
to foetus to the child at birth is not going to be what it should if the 
mother were perfectly adjusted emotionally. 

Furthermore, a mother who has been unadjusted during preg- 
nancy is not going to become suddenly adjusted when the child is 
born, and therefore the child is going to be additionally conditioned 
through the mother’s attitude at the time of birth and immediately 
following. 

In every case of enuresis the mother was found to be emotionally 
unstable, though the history of pathological fear during pregnancy 
was admitted in only 60 per cent. 

Maladjustment during pregnancy was reported in 36 per cent of 
the entire group—80 out of 250 cases is entirely too many. In 
over half of these cases, the first pregnancy had been happy, the 
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depression coming with subsequent pregnancies. Where this was 
the case, the economic factor was almost the entire cause, the high 
price of babies, education, etc. being the chief cause of anxiety. 

Most of these mothers frankly admitted that the child was not 
wanted at any time during the nine months preceding its arrival, 
though in only a few cases had attempts at abortion been made. 

Maladjustment and depression during first pregnancies was due 
largely to fear of responsibility ; annoyance over having a pleasant, 
carefree comradeship interfered with; dislike of assuming maternity, 
but rarely was the economic factor of significance in these first preg- 
nancies. 

This is a problem, not for the psychiatrist, but for every ob 
stetrician in practice. The mental hygiene of pregnancy is a sub 
ject of very great importance, and when the obstetrician and the 
internist begin to give a little more intelligent attention to this prob- 
lem, then perhaps a study of 250 “normal” cases will not reveal! 
pathological factors in 80 of them. 


SUMMARY 


1. In a group of 250 mothers of pre-school age children it was found 
that 36 per cent of them had been emotionally maladjusted during preg- 
nancy. 

2. In 250 pre-school age children 20 per cent from 2% to 6 years were 
subject to enuresis—32 per cent of the entire group. 

3. The study showed that these children had pathological emotional 
instability. 

4. 60 per cent of the mothers of children with enuresis had had emo- 
tional disturbance (depression and morbid fears) during pregnancy. 

5. The mother does not suddenly become adjusted emotionally when 
the child is born, so that it is subjected to an emotionally unstable en- 
vironment from birth and so becomes conditioned in some of the reactions 
which appear characteristic for this group. 

6. In all cases of enuresis, where organic disturbance is excluded, 
we may consider the enuresis as merely a symptom expressing an emo- 
tionally unstable child, and that in every case the child is responding to 
emotional instability in the mother either preceding or following birth. 


? 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IN CHECKING 
UP UNCONSCIOUS CONFLICTS 
By Anita M. Mout, M.D., Px.D. 
SAN DIBGO, CAL. 
FORMERLY ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, ST. ELIZABI TH’s HOSPITAL AND PSYCH ATRIST, 
PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC, WASHINGTON, D. C 

Perhaps to one not versed in the art of photography the sugges- 
tion contained in this little article may seem far-fetched, and yet to 
one who knows photography, the study of unposed photographic 
prints of patients may be of value, for negatives often register things 
which the eyes do not observe. 

We often see in a patient pretty much what the patient wants us 
to see. An illustration of this was the case of a young woman in 
which many interesting points had come to light and the patient, 
who was manifestly a marked extravert, showed an unfailing good 
humor and cheerfulness. Her face bright, her eyes laughing, she 
showed only a carefree disposition superficially. A slight facial 
asymmetry had been noted, but as the facial expression was so 
animated it was not considered unusual. 

A photograph—an unposed snapshot—was taken about this time, 
and the picture when printed rather annoyed the original, who ex- 
claimed—“Mercy, don’t I look just like a fright.” The picture, of 
course, as in most amateur photographs, was not retouched, and 
which was so unlike the 


’ 


everyone was quite amused at the “likeness’ 
original. 

The photograph showed a decidedly depressed looking individual, 
with tired-looking eyes and a sad mouth. There was almost an ap- 
pearance of illness. The facial asymmetry which was only slightly 
noticeable in reality showed up distinctly in the picture. The right 
corner of the mouth went down in a sneer, the right eye drooped. 
Looking at the right side only, the effect was unpleasant; the ex- 
pression was cold, cynical, almost petulant. Looking at the left side 
there appeared a weary, bewildered, puzzled, appealing countenance. 

As mentioned before, the actual appearance of this young woman 
was alert, gay and untroubled. Soon after the study of the photo- 
graph was made, some interesting information was obtained from 
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the patient which had a direct bearing on the photographically re- 
corded clues. 

She had started out in life being left-handed, but had been cor- 
rected by the family consistently, and after a little time became right- 
handed for most things. In this transfer of handedness was found 
the explanation of a history of falls and accidents, affecting the left 
side, covering many years of the patient’s life 

The left side having started out as dominant, became subordinate, 
and a certain resentment was established. The function of the con- 
trolling mechanism had been shifted and the left side was no longer 
the favored side. To compensate for this and in order to continue 
to attract a measure of attention to this side, a number of accidents 
resulted in which only the left side was injured. The left ankle was 
sprained, the left knee thrown out of joint, the left hip injured, ribs 
on the left side were broken. 

Elsewhere* the suggestion has been made that the problem of dis- 
sociation very decidedly has its physical basis in problems of “eyed- 
ness and handedness’. ‘This seemed particularly true in this case. 
The left side was associated with mildly masochistic tendencies, in- 
troverted characteristics, a sense of frustration, weariness, indecision 
and suicidal wishes. The right side assumed the attitude of aggres- 
sion, was more sadistic in tendencies, had homicidal instincts, ex- 
pressed extroverted activities, was decided, dominating and con- 
temptuous. The feeling of inferiority was referred completely to 
the left side—the sense of superiority went with the domination ac- 
quired by the right side, and the two were always in conflict. 

A study of the photographs of this subject from the first to the 
thirty-sixth year then followed and from these much additional in- 
formation which was very valuable was secured. In the early pic 
tures (from the first to the tenth year) a sense of humor vied with 
a gentle wistfulness. After the tenth year there was a change and 
the contemptuous drawing down of the right side of the mouth be- 
came noticeable and a slightly sullen expression appeared around the 
eyes. These photographs were considered very poor likenesses as 
they were not thought by the family to do the subject justice. They 
did her far more justice than any one knew. 

It was during her tenth year that the patient came under the 
domination of a high-strung, unsympathetic, domineering older 


* Mihl, Anita M.—“The Use of Automatic Writing In Determining Con- 
flicts and Early Childhood Impressions” (Introduction) in the Journal of 


Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, April, 1923. 
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woman who very nearly wrecked all the ability the patient had. Con- 
sciously, there was no expression of resentment or reaction of any 
sort to this influence, but the changes expressed in the photographs 
during this period were almost startling. If some one who knew the 
value of such symptom-indicators had been able to see the photo- 
graphs, the patient might have been saved much later self-misunder- 
standing. 

Any one who has had access to the photographs of patients in in- 
sane hospitals taken in various stages of the psychoses will know 
how much more appears in the expression of the photograph than 
in that of the actual person. 

Retouched photographs do not have the same value as simple 
unchanged proofs, therefore the suggestion is offered that if this 
experiment is tried, just an ordinary kodak will give quite satisfac- 
tory results. To the psychiatrist who likes to check up results from 
every possible source, this simple test affords quite an interesting 
means of helping to check. 
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l. The Myth of the Earth. Lorenz studies cultural myth not from th 
usual standpoint of hero or nature mythology, but as a reflection of ideas 
chiefly unconscious ones. He finds in Swinburne’s Hertha from 
Songs before Sunrise emphasis upon the principle of mother potency 
which he contrasts with the praise of the father’s creative power 


sung, for example, in the ninetieth Psalm or with the mingling of t! 
two interests as found in the hymn of Wisdom in the eighth chapter 
Proverbs. Lorenz traces the predominance of feeling toward the moth: 
potency as it ascribes importance to the earth and related objects, which 
represent various aspects of the mother power. He discovers a mythi 


cal development toward the opposite creative male element when thx 
unconscious retrogressive tendency toward the mother has pushed itseli, 
through the mythical symbol, too near to consciousness. 

The author pursues his study by means of an interpretative concey 
which he calls the psychic integral. He means by this a constant factor 
upon which rests the psychic continuity that underlies individual, and 
accordingly cultural and psychological, development of the race. The 
psychic integral he believes to be the original undifferentiated union of 
mother and child, which therefore represents the complete mother potency, 
toward which the unconscious turns from all the vicissitudes of the in 
dividual adaptation to reality. It is this constant factor which makes it 
possible, as time goes on, to transfer the libido interest from the original 
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personal object to an object of nature. The latter is able still to satisfy 
the infantile libido while yet serving in the winning of independence b) 
the personality as a psychic entity; it is something that satisfies the 
logical-ethical straining toward reality and at the same time the pleasure 
principle. The psychic integral, maintaining the bond with the original 
undifferentiated state, participates in all the ideas with which we enlarge 
consciousness and experiment with reality, and which are in themselves 
originally pictures, schemata, applied to things to make them conform to 
our wishes and needs. Thus we have a mentally created world always 
looking back to its original undifferentiated state with a series of efforts 
to establish a relation between the manifoldness of experience and the 
condition of mental integration. The result of these attempts is the 
psychic structure built in ourselves and our stamp upon the environment. 

The mythical conceptions of the earth and kindred objects may then 
be followed as the products of this process of gradual differentiation of 
the individual from the totality of existence with the mother, a differenti- 
ation which will never be complete but always show remnants of an ir- 
rational and instinctive nature with a tendency to regress to the original 
state. 

That which writers express today as a “continuum of forces,” a 
principle of continuous life, in which different personalities and forms 
appear, is really a cosmic projection of the deep fundamental relation of 
mother and child. 

Out of this background arise the conceptions of the earth as the 
nourishing, the concealing, the protecting mother, for these attributes 
are some of the forms in which the psychic integral manifests itself. 
It is probable that agricultural life has given rise to worship and magic 
rites relating to the earth; particularly “hoe cultivation” carried on by 
women, while the men were engaged in active hunting, often devouring 
by themselves the products of the chase, the fruits of the women’s labors 
being more lasting and serving for all. Thus the mother and wife be- 
came closely associated with the earth. 

The ideas of concealment and protection, bound with the earth, are 
extended to place, to the spot of instruction—wisdom, oracles—to that 
of origin or of burial, which is again rebirth. Perhaps the notion of 
protection is older than that of nutriment in connection with the earth. 
Protecting caves, grottoes, overhanging rocks, provided refuge from 
storm, from wild animals and human enemies, and served for retreats 
where wives and children could be kept while the men were absent. 
Mythology makes the cave the birthplace of the hero, the scene of sacred 
rite, the burial place, and the seat of oracle. At first the cave is the 
most primitive dwelling; its uterine significance arises from unconscious 
identification through the working of the psychic integral. Lorenz guard 
against exclusively sexual interpretation of its meaning. The symbolism 
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of the cave, house, tent, as mother’s body is supported by the finding of 
stones which represent the uterus and vulva (hysteroliths). The place 
of instruction, the oracle, refers to the infantile attitude toward the 
mother’s omniscience. 

Burial places are modeled after dwellings, but the dwelling place is 
even the actual spot of burial, the living remaining near the dead. Here 
is an irradiation of the protection idea and the further conception of the 
grave as the mother giving rebirth. 

The acceptance of the earth as a mother symbol is preceded by ac 
ceptance of the tree. Man probably inhabited trees and dwelt where 
they were abundant upon his first appearance as man. They formed a 
refuge before he was supplied with stone or iron weapons; he first adapted 
trees to his purpose and early discovered the making of fire from them. 
He built his first huts from pulling the boughs about him for defense 
and then weaving them together to form walls and roof. The earlier 
influence of the tree upon the association of the earth with the psychic 
integral appears in the winged oak, the world ash, Yggdrasil, and in the 
tree standards associated with ancient warfare. The winged tree in turn 
suggests the ship with its masts, and mythology finds a series of pro 
tection symbols, all bearing the integral character, tree, ship, ark, wagon. 
horse, earth—for escape and protection on the one hand and tending 
toward reality on the other. 

While it cannot be established now that trees served as the earliest 
burial places, the custom of disposing thus of the dead may still be found 
The Parsees, in whose religion male potency is at the fore, buried in a 
tower where the birds of the air could devour the bodies, but the earth 
was protected from defilement; that is, return to the mother was denied 
The mother form of burial is most widely spread, and from the tree 
burial it proceeds to burial in a wooden cofthn or on the bier. 

The squatting posture for the dead may represent either the embroy 
onic position or an attempt to prevent the return of the dead. For 
ambivalence toward the dead permits of the thought of preparation fo1 
rebirth or the protection of the living against the deceased. The con- 
ception of death as only a sleep maintains its hold upon thought and 
custom against all evidence of reality, because it is rooted in this pro- 
found region of the unconscious where reality does not penetrate. 

Megalithic monuments are significantly found in plain regions or in 
seaboard countries, where no natural caves and rocky hollows exist. The 
tumulus has the form of a uterus. The mehir, which precedes the obe- 
lisk, represents the male element, while stone tables bear a vulvar char- 
acter. After the use of stone coffins appears that reaction against 
the mother symbolism which the author believes is due to the rising of 
the unconscious tendency too near to consciousness. 

Even the attempts of mythologists to explain the burning of the corpse, 
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some of which adopt an idyllic interpretation and others a heroic one, 
reveal, the author suggests, the predominance in the human mind of the 
tendency toward the mother or the turning away toward the father. Fire 
is the procreative, the life principle; its activity is forbidden man, per- 
mitted only to God. It comes from the sun, the all-seeing eye. It is 
associated with forbidden intercourse with the mother, the relation of 
the sun to the earth. Passively one may submit to its power; hence the 
funeral pyre. In earlier times only a part of the body was burned, 
which was a magic touching of the body with the father power, the 
procreating virtue of the sun, so that rebirth is granted together with the 
father potency. The soul follows the sun and its fire to immortality and 
rebirth. Intermediate forms of disposal of the dead occur, combining the 
tendency toward mother and toward father in entombment and burning. 

The growth of the citadel (German Burg, related to birgen, to hide) 
as the special center of the city, symbolizes the taking possession of the 
mother through the father potency. Throughout history we find the 
contrast in cities, then in nations, between the republican, defensive type 
of organization with its citizen defense and the offensive, monarchical 
government of the city of the plains. 

The symbol, employed for the return to the infantile integration with 
the mother, is preserved as it were in the lumber room of the uncon- 
scious, ready to be sought and used. But it is not, Lorenz affirms, merely 
the product of repression. It is at hand for use when the impulses cannot 
be otherwise expressed in an acceptable manner. The concept of the 
psychic integral, the remnant of the original totality of experience with 
the mother, has been used to show how here individually and ethnically 
the symbol has been effective. 

2. The Relation of Beating Phantasies to the Daydream. Abstract 
in The Psychoanalytic Review, vol. XII, 1925, p. 117, from The Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, vol. 1V, 1923, Nos. 1, 2. 

3. Remarks Concerning “Sublimation.” Bernfeld presents certain 
observations upon sublimation in the interest of a better understanding 
of it for the sake of applied psychoanalysis and the psychoanalytic study 
of children. His remarks include free reference to the statements, par- 
ticularly of Freud, already known to psychoanalysts, but reviewed here 
in the effort to obtain more light upon the phenomenon. 

Sublimation, we are thus reminded, is one of the fates which await 
the sexual impulse when it meets denial from within or without, and it 
takes place with object libido. It means the diversion of the sexual in- 
stinct to other goals, a process initiated by the ego but carried through 
independently of it. We can attribute it only to natural disposition of 
the ego and of the libido and to the plasticity and perhaps other char- 
acteristics of the sexual instinct. It is only one of the instances of the 


reliance [leaning against] of the sexual instinct upon the ego instincts, 
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but it represents the culturally valuable, intellectual, social, and artistic, 


goals of diversion of libido. Bernfeld believes that it needs more precise 


definition in its distinction from reaction formation; the latter is first of 
all the fate of repressed, the former of unrepressed, instinct. 

He points out further a useful distinction between the process of 
sublimation and its product, sublimating and sublimation. The most 
common type of sublimation is that of using the libido in professional 
or other daily work, the amount varying within the individual and be 
tween individuals. This is a transient sublimation available to libido 
that stands freely at the service of the ego, depending upon a prolonged 
cessation of usual object gratification; that is, libido usually directed to 
genital heterosexual goals. Sublimation succeeds best if the ego libid 
is not at the same time submitted to denial. Disturbances in the ego 
libido may be called forth by denial of object libido, for the latter is a 
“narcissistic injury.” The process here, as in the following situation, is 
a conscious one participated in by the unconscious. 

In this second instance, the ego impulse takes into it the sexual in 
stinct, which offers itself to the former. The sexual energy is added 
to that of the ego impulses and libido, which may have been insufficient 
to attain their end; for example, concentration upon a task. The sexual 
impulses attach themselves to this need, if the economical provision exists 
that the amount of displeasure due to threatened nonfulfillment is as 
great as the desired pleasure at fulfillment. This means that the ego 
libidinal cathexis of the ego goals is considerable, a condition not present 
in every one. Sublimation, contrary to repression, a silent process, makes 
itself known, accompanied by phantasies of anticipation, which are joined 
to the ego desires. Sublimation arises not like symptom formation 
through conflict between the ego and the sexual instinct but from their 
cooperation. The result is increase not paralysis of ego activity; not 
the development but the lessening of displeasure with increase of pleasure. 

Puberty is especially rich in sublimations, many of which retrogress ; 
differing from those of childhood, which are permanently built into the 
character. The author takes from his studies of puberty’ an example of 
the variations of sublimation in writing, one of the frequent types of 
adolescent sublimation. The writing appeared at first as ballads from 
material of school instruction, which were followed by lyric poetry oc 
cupied with the boy’s own experiences. Stories, dramas, and so on, 
appeared next from the personal life or from other material saturated 
with the self. Object libido was engaged at first with the mother imago, 
but then arose an early-adolescent love affair, with the sensuous elements 
repressed, with regressive revival of the Gidipus complex. There was 
marked intermixture of castration complex, masturbation and masochis 
tic phantasies; daydreams determined by narcissism, castration fear, 
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mother fixation. The repressed infantile libido object returned in the 
daydreaming but not in the writing. In the second period of the love 
affair, the sexual impulses became conscious and centered around the 
object, which absorbed the ego goals. The daydreams were still not 
devoted to the ego ideal—poetry—though they were colored by the ex- 
ternal love object. Their function remained in the unconscious. Poems 
flowed from the moods associated with the girl; there was no diversion 
of the unrepressed libido from the object. The ego instincts and ego 
libido had not yet given up the goal of writing, and they sought to annex 
the product arisen from the sex impulses. Then the love object was 
withdrawn, with consequent repression, flight to the QCE£dipus situation, 
and intensifying of daydreams. Much libido was still directed to the 
object, which was “never to be forgotten but unattainable.”’ The libidinal 
component of the ego was strengthened and turned to the poetic and 
ethical. In the daydreams there was a tertiary elaboration of the un 
repressed object libido in service of the ego goals. 

This case shows what very different processes are included under 
sublimation, and that diversion of object libido is only one factor in 
finding sublimation in writing. Sublimation might be called a diversion 
of unrepressed object libido in service of an ego aim; that is, in relation 
to the ego goals from the standpoint of the ego. This would distinguish 
sublimation from other forms of diversion of libido to new goals. The 
measure of the sublimation stands in a certain relation to the strength 
of the ego. 

The author chooses further a study of boys’ clubs and the like, of 
which he speaks briefly. One such club of fourteen-year-old boys, lasting 
for a year, consisted of three periods of daydreaming apart from reality, 
the importance of the club and its function toward the larger group 
(Jewish race) forming a large part of the content. A third, an inter- 
vening period, was marked by activity against a fellow pupil and the 
teachers, by entrance into a gymnasium, and so on. During the period 
of phantasy, there was exhibitionism and once mutual masturbation, all 
within an inner circle of the club. The result of instinct denial, which 
varied in different periods, lay in common activities apart from the 
sexual life, partly due to repression, partly to sublimation. Even thx 
sexual activities were under inhibition. The sexual libido passed into 
narcissistic valuation of the club, in phantasy and later action, though 
some of the genital libido excited by the exhibition was repressed through 
the influence of the ego ideal. The sublimation was again in the service 
of the ego. The author therefore formulates the mechanism of sublima- 
tion thus: “That component or quantity of a total instinctive excitement 
which is under the force of the repression can be sublimated whose char- 
acteristics permit the taking over of a function by strengthening the 


actual endangered ego tendencies or ego goals.” 
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The possibility of sublimation depends upon the plasticity of the 
sexual instinct because of which it can set itself against its inevitable 
denial of the primary complete satisfaction. Repression is the barring 
of motor outlet; sublimation the control of it; and motor outlet is the 
natural goal of the instinct. Bernfeld suggests here an explanation oi ; 
the character of children’s play. The repressed forces, not yet so com 
pletely barred, find this motor activity, which later gives place to phan 
tasies and hallucinations in consciousness. 
4. Origin of the Child Words Papa and Mama. Spielrein begins the 
investigation of the origin of these words with the reminder that though 


the language of words first made man a social being, yet it is not the 


only nor the original form of expresssion. The human child before it 
speaks makes use of other means, even of those forms of rhythm and 
tonal variation, which constitute the foundations of music. She reviews 
the sounds that precede the formation of the words Papa and Mama, 


examining the various grounds, physiological and psychological, out of 
which these sounds may have their origin. We cannot do better than 
to reproduce, in part at least, the author’s own excellent summary of het ; 
study : 
“The first childish words, which consist in the overwhelming majority 
of cases of labial and dental sounds, owe their origin to the act of nursing 
The process of sucking, continued after removal from the mother’s body, 


very easily creates the sound chiefly of mu-mu [mdé-méd]. Originally the 
word was an act. As the child repeats this action, that is, the word 
“mu-mu,” a countless number of times, there is necessarily formed an 
inner connection between this word (the mouth movement which creates 
it) and a quite definite group of sensations, always one and the same: 
namely, the group of sensations which the child experiences each time in 
the act of nursing. The child can finally call into being this group of 
feelings as often as it pleases through giving expression to a definite 
group of sounds. 

“The sensations are elements of the later perceptions and finally of 


ideas—perhaps we have already in this stage perceptions and ideas. The 
relationship, become constant, of the sound to a definite group of in- 
tellectual and affective elements permits us to say that this sound group 
has become a ‘word’. This is naturally a matter of terminology. Whether 
we already speak of a ‘word’ or prefer another designation, nevertheless 
these first words which arise from the act of nursing pass through this 
stage where they are produced solely for the purpose of gratification, ] 
where their expression, through which movements come to pass which 
excite the sensations present in the act of nursing, bring about direct 
satisfaction. This stage, when no externally existing world is yet dis- 
tinguished, when speech exists for itself only, is the autistic stage. Ii 
the child has once through experience discovered the difference between 
true satisfaction in the act of nursing and the apparent gratification in 
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speaking its first word, if it has formed for itself the fir.. vague idea of 
an external world to be mastered, it has succeeded to the second, “the 
magic” stage, that stage where that which is desired is conjured up 
through reproduction in an act; that is, the word. 

“In this second stage there is overvaluation of the wish, of the sub- 
jective, the psychical, over against reality, with belief in the ‘omnipotence 
of thought’. Only slowly does the child learn to separate itself far 
enough from the outside world to be able to regard itself from the stand- 
point of its fellows. Many of us, if not all, never learn this completely. 
We learn merely to limit our wishes and to attribute a facultative mean- 
ing to words. As we become aware of our own inadequacy and our 
dependence upon the external world, the need becomes ever more pressing 
to obtain the support of our fellow men, to communicate, to feel our- 
selves understood, finally to understand our fellows. Thus language enters 
upon the third, the ‘social’ stage.” 

The word “mt-mu” the first form in which the word “Mama” actually 
arises on the child’s lips, is traced by the author from the movements of 
lips and tongue which continue the sucking act through these stages just 
presented to their culmination in the word that represents the chief 
object in the child’s social environment, the mother. The word “Papa” 
also first heard as “pu-pu” gives abundant evidence of its derivation from 
the same act. Russian nurses call bread “papa” and the transformation 
of Jesus’s body to bread may arise out of some such deep-lying conception, 
the identification of oneself with what one eats. This in turn has its 
support in the first partaking of food from the body which gave one life. 
The author learns from her own child, as other writers have testified of 
theirs, that when the child would express satisfaction it uses the word 
“Papa,” the word “Mama” when it is unhappy. The author believes that 
the reason for this lies in the fact that the various sounds in question arise 
at different phases of the nursing act. ‘“Mu-Mu” reproduces most truly 
the sucking itself; “pu-pu, ba-ba,” etc. correspond to the time when the 
satisfied child plays with the breast. It is no longer hungry, but in good 
humor, and continues in the sounds of this sort. If hunger returns, the 
movements become more energetic and the mouth takes the effective 
position of grasping the nipples. Thus the sound “mu” arises. As the 
hunger becomes too strong, the reflex act of crying takes place. 

The author does not assert that the act of nursing is the sole origin 
of child speech. Yet this act is a fundamental experience in the child’s 
life, in which it learns to pass from the bliss of satisfied hunger to the 
necessity for repeated winning of this gratification; it discovers an 
external world, partly through the resistance of the mother’s body to its 
lip movements. It learns furthermore that at the mother’s breast is a 
refuge from the world where warmth and safety and all the blessings 
of love are found. So, even though “Papa” and “Mama” may not be the 
very first words of a child, the folk mind will always consider them such. 
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5. Psychology of Religion at the Parting of the Ways. Pfister makes 
an extended and vigorous attack upon a work of K. Girgensohn, Der 
seelische Aufbau des religién Erlebens (The Psychic Structure of 
Religious Experience). He commends the industry with which the author 
labored for a decade or more upon the preparation of this enormous 


work. He expresses appreciation of its merit in exceeding to some degree 


the usual superficial psychological investigations which do not even recog- 
nize the presence of unconscious sources. Yet Girgensohn, admitting 
unconscious territory, prefers to leave it unexplored. He has dippe 
into Freud’s writings only to discard their aid and as a consequence has 


failed to enter the origins and genetic structure of the religious life 
Pfister scores heavily against the uselessness of such a laborious task 
as this upon which Girgensohn has expended so much time and energy, 
either for bringing a knowledge of the development of a cultural product 
like religion or for gaining that insight which might succor the individual 
in his acute religious conflicts. 

Pfister remarks that the author’s descriptions, formulated from 
certain number of rather artificially controlled reactions of a very limited 
number of people, do not tell what religion is. His method is like that 
of a botanical treatise before the day of Goethe or Darwin. It cannot 
help one to meet the variety of experiences with which the psychoanal) 
is called upon to deal, and it proves its fruitlessness even in gatherin 
scientific data in comparison with the discoveries concerning religion 
which psychoanalysis constantly makes. To the latter come persons, no 
necessarily “abnormal ones,” troubled with religious fears; under the 
domination of bizarre religious compulsions and abstruse ideas emotional] 
fortified beyond the domain of reason; those introverted in mystic absor; 
tion, out of touch with the world about them; others ecstatically hallucin 
ating; and so on. Conditions such as these are found interrelated with 
the person’s entire make-up, so that they can be understood and readjust: 
only through investigation of the entire relationship, an approach whi 
is strangely lacking in Girgensohn’s attempted study of religious experi 
ences. The principle of causality is absent from his work. Neithe: 
perception, nor speech, nor religion, nor any other subject of psych 
logical research, Pfister reminds us, is a thing which exists in itself alone, 
but only in the development of the whole of life, biologically rooted 
the foundation of the whole. 

Religious psychology, especially in Germany, stands at the parting 
of the ways, where on the one hand it is still bound to the older methods 
of study and on the other contains promise of enlightenment through 
knowledge of the unconscious. Girgensohn is one of the rare investiga- 
tors who have at least sought their material directly from living subjects. 
They have still to enter the way of deeper research which leads to vital 


results. 











VARIA 


Bishop Usher; the Age of the World and Fundamentalism. By 
Smith Ely Jelliffe. 

In a communication to be made to the PsyCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, 
I shall deal at length with the interesting problem of the “ Psychology 
of Numbers in the Unconscious.” Among other things I hope to discuss 
the meaning of numbers in the development of the heard instinct and will 
show, with others, the great role played by numbers among primitive 
people much of which has come down to us in myth and folk-lore and 
superstition. 

In view of the many discussions recently provoked by the Scopes 
trial it may not be without interest to anticipate some of the thoughts 
about the number 40 and to show how Bishop Usher came to his ideas of 
chronology concerning the age of the world. 

Paradoxical as it may seem Bishop Usher is right about the age of the 
earth! But, how! Symbolically right. By unconscious processes he 
has translated the “myth of the creation” as told by Noah into an 
interesting symbolic bit of truth. 

It may be recalled that Noah went into the Ark and that it rained 
40 days and 40 nights, and then we have the story of the dove and the 
green sprig. As is well known in the analysis of myths, this whole 
story is an interesting creation phantasy, and as such phantasies usually 
are turned around, we have the beginning last—that is the dove that 
flew out of the Ark—and the green twig is the beginning—.e., impreg- 
nation. The animals—one of each kind, these constitute an emphasis, 
namely, that it takes a male and female to make a baby. The 40 days 
and 40 nights, equals the well known 40 weeks of day and night necessary 
from the time of impregnation to that of birth. 

Now see how Bishop Usher worked it out, unconsciously.—His 4004 
years have only to be read, as is so usual in all unconscious symbolization 
from opposite directions—thus looked at > 40 04 < 40 days 
and thus 04 (40) nights is the ambivalent coupling 40:04 years B.C. 
therefore is only an interesting symbolic union by means of which the 
unconscious states: That the world was created, that is the world is 
born, to those who themselves are born, having lived 40 weeks of day and 
night in the mother’s womb. Thus we see that Bishop Usher was a 
masterly interpreter of the unconscious even if a bad historian. 
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SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 31, 1927, with Dr. Adolph 
Stern presiding. The following members were present: Drs. Burrow 
of Baltimore, Glueck of New York, Hutchings of Utica, N. Y., Johnson 
of Washington, Menninger of Topeka, Oberndorf of New York, Reed 
of Cincinnati, Smeltz of Pittsburgh, Stern of New York, Sullivan of 
Baltimore, White of Washington, and Young of Omaha. 

At the afternoon session held in conjunction with the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, the following papers were presented: ‘‘ Behavior- 
istic Versus Psycho-analytic Concepts,” Dr. Ralph Reed, Cincinnati; 
“ Constitutional Tendencies of the Ego,” Dr. Bernard Glueck, New York. 

At the evening session the program was: “ Autonomy of the ‘I’ from 
the Standpoint of Group Analysis,’ Dr. Trigant Burrow; ‘* Submucous 
Resection as a Castration Symbol,” Dr. C. P. Oberndorf, New York. 

The Society adopted a report made by the Committee on Education, 
consisting of Drs. E. J. Kempf, S. E. Jelliffe, and C. P. Oberndorf, 
advocating: (1) The increase in active membership from fifty to seventy- 
five; (2) the creation of an associate membership to include persons 
engaged in fields allied to psychoanalysis but who are not engaged in the 
practice of therapeutic psychoanalysis. 

The following were elected to membership: Drs. Clara Thompson of 
Baltimore, John Cassity of Washington, Ernest E. Hadley of Washingten, 
Lionel Blitzen of Chicago. 

Dr. Oberndorf was elected to represent the Society at the International 
Psycho-analytic Association meeting at Innsbruck in September, 1927. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. W. A. White of 
Washington; Secretary, Dr. C. P. Oberndorf of New York; Council, 
Drs. H. S. Sullivan of Baltimore, Ralph Reed of Cincinnati, A. Stern of 
New York. 

C. P. OBERNpboRF, Secretary 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue PsycHo_ocy oF Emotion (Morbid and Normal). By John T. 
MacCurdy. New York and London: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1925. Pp. 589. 


This book is apparently the result of the experience of the author 
with the affective group of mental disorders plus contact with the case 
records and stimulating personalities and ideas of Dr. August Hoch, 
Dr. George Kirby and some of their assistants during a period in the 
history of the Psychiatric Institute at Wards Island, New York. The 
text is a combination of academic discussion, descriptive psychiatry and 
psychoanalytic attitudes presented in a manner that does not lend itself 
casily to a comprehensive review; particularly is this true of the portions 
dealing with the construction of the author’s tentative theory of emotions 
which involves many still actively mooted questions. 

In preparing this study of the emotions the author in precisely defining 
his terms, not only in a comprehensive glossary but early in the text, 
in the sense of their use from his point of view, avoids many misunder- 
standings on the part of the reader, a feature many writers on psycho- 
biological topics might observe with profit and economy. For example: 
“Affect is any subjective experience that when examined introspectively 
is considered to originate in or belong to the subject’s individual organism. 
It may be felt to be either mental or physical, to be stimulated by a 
sense perception, by a thought, or to be causeless. But in no case is it 
thought to be a quality of the stimulus, except in relation to the subject,” 
and again “ Emotional expressions are objective phenomena which may 
qualify instinctive behavior or betray an attitude. They consist of ges- 
tures, postures, movements of parts of the face, vocal expressions, modula- 
tions of the voice and many visceral changes,” also “Personality may 
be defined as an integration of the sum total of the reactions of an 
individual that are peculiar to that individual.” 

To MacCurdy as well as to some others instinct is not a type of 
behavior, but as an entity is only a hypothetical factor, and in his lengthy 
discussions of theories of the emotions sees fit perhaps justly to criticize 
Dewey for offering us a meaningless theory in that his physiological 
explanations of mental phenomena are impossible of demonstration and 
moreover, they are swamped in “tautological verbiage ’’; MacDougall for 
his “sententious dogmatism” and for his “ polemical utterances” and 
the adherents of behaviorism for their lack of introspective attitude. 
While the views of Freud and Janet receive little comment and occupy 
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a very small space in this part of the book, the contributions of Morton 
Prince are more extensively discussed 

The sections on the affect disorders as such; the stupor reactions, the 
involution melancholias, manic states, anxiety states, depressions and 
perplexity states contain notes on case histories to the number of seventy— 
truly a goodly amount of illustrative clinical material revealing many 
interesting problems—but frequently the reader is far from convinced 
that they are cases of basic affect disorder since some of them seem 
quite typical of precox. Particularly is this true of the illustrative cases 
emphasizing the new clinical groupings (perplexity and stupor) where 
the notes are neither convincingly complete nor are the differentiating 
features between these states and schizophrenic reactions as such, made 
at all clear. In many places they apparently overlap to the extent that 
one must consider perplexity and stupor as symptoms wont to occur 
in more than one of the fundamental reaction types, rather than belonging 
exclusively to one group, t.c., manic-depressive psychosis. 

The author states that “the adoption of perplexity as a manic-depres- 
sive type of reaction obviates the necessity of fabricating ‘ mixed condi- 
tions’ as Kraepelin has done, an invention which involves serious theoretic 
difficulties.” Kraepelin’s classification of the manic-depressive states is 
criticized as being a “relic of the old faculty psychology which repre- 
sented the mind as being a mechanical mixture of separable elements and 
not a combination of integrated elements as the present day psychology 
would have it—the theory that Kraepelin built up to rationalize his work 
was based on a fossilized psychology that fitted normal behavior ill and 
is meaningless when applied to abnormal reactions. Nourished on this 
theory and spurred on by the national frenzy for new diseases he has 
produced in his ‘mixed conditions’ a series of groups which are so 
artificial that they can only be maintained by the selection of symptoms 
from poorly observed cases. If I have succeeded in nothing else I hope 
the reader will at least be convinced that patients with manic-depressive 
insanity are still human beings—and the mind of a human being is not 
like a case of pigeon holes, one of which may be filled or emptied without 
affecting the contents of the other spaces.’ Certainly the author has 
given us a better understanding of the dynamic mechanisms in force 
producing these states, than can be obtained from Kraepelin’s descriptive 
accounts and perhaps the emphasis should be placed here rather than on 
any suggested substitutions of labels, although the newer classification 
suggestions are fitting ones. 

After dealing with the manic-depressive phenomena the author seeks 
further to justify his theories by the study of the normal states including 
those of dreams and emotions in which chapters he points out many 
timely features. Among other things he insists that “In all branches 


of psychology one deals with two sets of factors which it is rarely 
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possible to consider separately. They are on the one hand the reactions 
of the organism to the environmental stimuli which are too complicated 
to be regarded as mere reflexes and on the other the processes purely 
mental which go on in apparent independence of stimuli.” 

On such points as the above and on several others scattered through 
the concluding chapters of the book the adherents of “ behaviorism ” 
would take issue, and although the author is not a “ behaviorist” he 
sometimes gives them less consideration than their theories deserve; so 
in several places the behaviorist is slapped in the face where the mooted 
points have to do only with terminology instead of basic differences, 
and in one instance in connection with a problem concerning ‘“ Conscious- 
ness " (wihch the behaviorists feel justified in denying the existence of ) he 
has characterized their attitude as “silly.” In such a situation the 
behaviorist would defend himself by accusing the introspectionist of main- 
taining a mystical unscientific attitude of mind. It is obvious that these 
personal emotional reactions will do little toward solving these complex 
problems in which all “isms” are more or less right and wrong at the 
Same time. 

As revealed by the book as a whole MacCurdy is either not acquainted 
with, ignores, or does not agree with some of the more recent develop- 
ments in psychoanalytic literature, particularly those bearing on the 
castration complex. 

While the book is notably thought stimulating and reviews many of 
the older theories in a new light it is in no way an equal in solidity of 
content to some of the author’s previous works, ¢.g., “ Problems of 


Dynamic Psychology.” 
LewIs. 


Man: His MAKING AND UNMAKING. By E. Boyd Barrett. Thomas 

Seltzer & Co., 1925. $2.50. 

Through this book, the man in the street is again the beneficiary of 
a psychological dedication. It, like a thousand other new psychologies, 
purports to soothe the morbid fears and criminal impulses of the plain 
man by the simple process of reading the book. The quotation in the 
foreword: ‘“ The proper study of mankind is man,” stirred in us the 
hope that some striking clinical material would be presented by way of 
scoring the more sterile methods of the average academic psychologist. 
If the hope did not materialize, the text was at least simply written, and 
if the man in the street is not led astray by the dualistic implications, 
he may gather a fair notion of a few of the more recent theories. Many 
abnormal entities are broached, t.c., dromomania, narcotomania, the bor- 
rowing habit, pyromania, and, finally, criminal impulses. Dromomania 
may be, in non-Christians, the result either of “ subconscious craving for 
sensual experience or “the powerful self-preservation instinct.” But 
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“in good Christians the yearning for a higher and better world so 
possesses the heart, and the impatience to be on their way to God so 
stirs them, that they are often drawn impulsively to go on pilgrimages 
or to visit shrines.” We only hope Dr. Barrett has not confused any 
of the good Christians with the paranoid precoxes. ‘“ The yearning to 
take drugs is motivated by fear and pertains to the self-preservation 
instinct.” Kleptomania is due to an over-development of the self-assertion 
instinct (a new one for McDougall). The author seems to be laboring 
under the delusion that the McDougall-Watson wrangles have thrown 
some light on the instinct question. 

In regard to righting abnormal tendencies or unmaking men, Dr. 
Barrett rummages down in the musty trunks and draws out the old moth- 
parents were indulgent and endeavored to satisfy all their wishes. At 
but we learn in his chapter “ Explaining Away Religion” that psychology 
is a natural 


st 


can never take over the function of religion because “ it 
instrument and has no endowment of supernatural grace to confer upon 
the soul.” 

The author’s discussion of the criminal will no doubt bring joy to 
the hearts of the thousands who were obliged to forego the pleasure of 
seeing Loeb and Leopold tight in the noose. He describes very vividly 
the “ty wcal criminal without religion or education, mentally dull 
coarse and perverse ’—receiving “kicks and curses from his fellowmen 
but no kindness. He is haunted by a sense of worthlessness and guilt. 


He is silent, introvert, sullen,” etc. The author’s imagination runs so 
hetical case in which 


rampant that he goes so far as to conceive a hypot 


our typical criminal becomes involved in a street brawl and kills a man 
with a bottle. “‘ This man,” to quote from the text, “was in a sense 
responsible for the act inasmuch as he should have foreseen that his life 


was leading up to some such act.” (He should have heeded his divine 
spark.) This is the Catholic point of view and it is “very large and 
humane.” Degree of responsibility can of course be very easily gauged 
by any criminal judge or, better, far-seeing priest who has the right 


idea about things. 
CASSITY. 


Epcar ALLAN Pog, A Study in Genius. By Joseph Wood Krutch. 

Published by Alfred A. Knopf. New York, 1926. P. 244. 

An attempt to apply the psychoanalytic principles to the life of an 
individual who has been dead for practically three-quarters of a century 
with the idea of throwing light upon his behavior and his works may 
seem as futile, and in fact far more difficult, as an attempt to psycho- 
analyze a patient by means of correspondence, but Mr. Krutch in his 
psychological biography of Edgar Allan Poe has shown that it is not 
only possible, but has done it in such a manner as to explain many of the 
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mysteries of Poe’s life that have heretofore been shrouded in darkness. 
Perhaps no American writer has been the subject of more literary and 
biographical criticism than has Poe. Surely all of this mass of material 
which has been written regarding him has not been due to any phenomenal 
rise to fame, the overcoming of some tremendous obstacle, or a life filled 
with interesting adventure, as has been the case with many other authors, 
for none of these things has characterized the life of Poe. The history 
of his life is not one that would stir the ambitions of youth or arouse the 
admiration of his readers. Left an orphan at a very early age he was 
adopted by an aristocratic southern family; given the advantages of 
education and travel, he soon acquired the habit of drinking, and repaid 
with ingratitude the kindness of his foster parents. At the age of twenty- 
one he endeavored to navigate his own ship. From then on his life 
appears to have been one of continual ups and downs: now a poorly paid 
editor, now out of a job, seeking among publishers the sale of a short 
story or poem, now reduced to poverty and ill health as the result of 
prolonged alcoholic debauches; later the marriage and death of his child 
wife, and finally his insanity and death. Surely not an inspiring life for 
a biographer. What then was the secret which attracted so many critics 
to either justify or condemn him? The answer is mystery,—the eternal 
desire to solve the unknown. Poe will never be completely understood 
by the application of the ordinary tests of literary criticism; by means of 
the new approach to the problems of his art and personality as made by 
Mr. Krutch we are brought closer to an understanding of this great 
genius, but we will never fully understand him because our conclusions 
must necessarily be based upon statements both true and false. We learn 
to pity him rather than to censure him for his weaknesses, for as the 
biographer says “ Two inherited bloods and two sets of acquired ideas 
warred within him, and it is no wonder if the result was chaos.” ‘That 
the realities of life were too great for Poe to face is shown throughout 
his works; he lived in a world of his own creation “where no native 
characters, no observed incidents, no contemporary problems appear; 
into himself he drew nothing, but he poured out, on the contrary, scenes, 
characters, and emotions which had no source but his own imagination, 
no relation to any except the visionary world of which he was the only 
inhabitant.” ‘“ That world of physical nature which forms the back- 
ground of his stories is either one cut off completely from the rest of the 
world or one in which all law is suspended.” In the light of psycho- 
analytic knowledge it can therefore be seen that Poe’s actions and his 
writings were parallel expressions of certain psychological processes over 
which he had no control. The new psychology teaches us that there are, 
and have been, many men of the same personality make-up as Poe, but 


few who have been able, like him, to learn that though the desires cannot 
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control the external world, they can build an inward one more real 


Herein, probably, lies the secret of his genius 
The book is well worth reading, not only because it enlightens us in 
regard to the character and life of Poe, but because it gives a clue to the 
cause of so many distorted personalities similar to his own 
BARBOUR 


he Labor Move- 
ment in Relation to the State). By Seba Eldridge. J. B. Lippincott 


PotiticaL Action. (A Naturalistic Interpretation of t 


Company, Philadelphia, 1924. Pp. 382 
In writing this book Professor Eldridge has made a unique contribu 
tion to the sociological movement in that he has utilized the naturalistic 


method of investigating these complicated situations, and has thus sought 
the facts in each case regardless of their import as supportive of current 
or personal theories. In developing his thesis he has taken pains to 
emphasize and elaborate the factors operative in all social situations 
including hereditary human traits and capacities, such as hunger, fear, 
anger, the sex and parental instincts, gregarious impulses, play tendencies, 
etc.; the physical environment, cultural and traditional acquisitions com- 
prising general habits, intellectual processes and hedonic factors. This 
broadly basic attitude naturally outlines a field obviously too extensive 
for detailed treatment, but the author has courageously described, 
evaluated and attempted to correlate the processes involved in the develop- 
ment of a democratic society. 

McDougall’s concepts concerning the “ instincts’ which are now con- 
troversial, are followed rather consistently ; however, the author has antici- 
pated difficulties here as may be shown by a quotation from the preface, 
“One concession has been made to some prospective opponents. The 
bulk of the text was prefaced before controversies on the general problem 
had become acute, as they recently have, and therefore before a certain 
school of social psychologists developed such marked antipathy to the 
hypothesis that human beings are formed with tendencies toward more 
or less specific responses to environmental stimuli—especially when these 
tendencies are called instincts. I have thought it well to spare the feelings 
of these psychologists in regard to this matter so far as possible and this 
I have done by substituting for the term instinct which figured rather 
conspicuously in the original draft of the text, more pacifying terms (as 
I hope) such as impulse, disposition, tendency and instinctive, the 
adjectival equivalent of the obnoxious substantive—but retaining in a 
few passages the term instinct itself.” 

Regarding the conflicts of society the author points out that this 
reaction is the same old fighting tendency previously more freely and 
individually expressed in bodily combats; the mode of expression having 
changed with the growth and development of civilization. Men are now 
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brought into conflict mainly through their identification with the group, 
class, party or notion, i.¢c., the personal conflict is now largely organized 
and has reference to group divisions in society. The expressions of this 
impulse are more refined, but may be just as bitter and uncompromising. 
Even in our political campaigns the popular interest involves the fighting 
instinct in that the interest is more of a sporting than of a civic nature. 

All great group movements bring to their support the massive impulses 
expressed in self-assertiveness, gregariousness, fighting tendencies and 
sexual and parental factors, and out of all this must necessarily arise class 
distinctions. Eldridge aptly says, “ It is these different combinations of 
social relationships which produce or rather constitute social classes. It 
is therefore absurd to talk about the undesirability of class divisions in 
a society like ours. They are as inevitable as are chemical reactions in 
the world of matter and must be dealt with as such. So is class conflict. 
It is essentially involved in the system itself and it is as futile to talk 
of doing away with class conflicts in a society such as ours as of doing 
away with the tides.” 

Concerning the relations of the physical environment to the activity 
of human beings, this author’s trend of thought is in keeping with modern 
psychiatric and more particularly biologic interpretations. Man is in 
continuity with the physical environment. ‘ The human organism is 
literally a part of the physico-chemical world which is organized in a 
certain way, and there is a ceaseless interchange of materials and energies 
between the human body and its physical environment. Indeed we cannot 
so much as conceive a human being apart from the chemicals and energies 
derived from the environment which enter into the body and its activity.” 
Out of the environment come the stimuli concerned with the formation 
of habits, and habits (social) are littke more than applied tradition, but 
the political importance of this is that the political and social opinions 
of most men and women are unconscious or half conscious inferences 
fixed by habit and not the result of reasoning tested by repeated experience. 

The chapters on political liberalism including reason and justice in 
politics, freedom of discussion, the nature of representative government, 
the radical party, and incurable defects of political democracy are inter- 
estingly written and contain many deductions and statements that will 
shock some of those masochistic souls who have “ specialized” in soci- 
ology. The book closes with the formulation and short discussion of 
‘some ultimate problems.” These are stated as follows: 

(1) What is the nature of the mental traits or behavior patterns 
inherited by the human organism, and how do they function in 
development ? 

(2) What degree of plasticity or modifiability do such traits exhibit 
under the influence of intelligence, habit and the cultural factors consti- 


tuting the “ social environment ” ? 
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3) To what extent may such traits function more harmoniously in 
the future under a better educational system and social environment 
generally ? 

In consideration of these questions the ethnological cultural theories of 
Fans, Kantor, Ayres and Lowie, the structural and materialistic views 
of the behaviorists including Dunlap, Bernard and Kuo, the hypothesis 
by McDougall and Thorndike, 


of instinctive determinants championed 
and the “ middle” position assumed by Dewey, Cooley, Geiger and Hunter 


+h, 


are discussed, compared and appraised, in a way that should serve as a 
useful addition to the knowledge of those interested in the growth and 
behavior of society. The author himself does not believe in the structural 
interpretation of all phenomena and states his position clearly: 

“ Taking the controversy into the enemy’s own territory, we may assert 
that the monistic neural interpretation of behavior rests on a pure assump 
tion, and a confused one at that. No one has ever shown, and it is safe 


to say that no one can show, how demonstrable or even conceivable 


+} 


changes in the nervous system could account for the development of 
interests, ideas, sentiments and other types of mental phenomena. It 
cannot be denied that there is a correlation between the two series, but 
this correlation is not of such a nature as to support the deductions drawn 
from the fact of correlation.”’ 

As a whole the book is an honest analytic attempt to freely discuss 
from a biologic viewpoint the many sided obstacles in the way of true 
democratic social development. 

Lewis. 


A Brpocar THEORY oF LivinG Processes. By George W. Crile. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 405 

This book, to say the least, is provocative of thought. and that is 
saying a good deal. It is obviously an elaboration of ideas which the 
author has held in less complete form for many years and which are 
now backed up by the results of many researches by himself and many 
others. 

In the main the author conceives of the human organism as an energy 
system and of the organs as parts of such system rather than as dis- 
crete entities of the older physiologists. The nature of the energy that 
streams from place to place as it seeks equilibrium is conceived of as 
being electrical. The various pathways are the conductors and the vari- 
ous cell membranes and synapses are devices for preventing the constant 
flow which would result in exhaustion by impounding the accumulating 
energy like dams. He traces the human organism all the way from its 
monocellular origin to its present estate and sees in the distinction 
between nucleus and cytoplasm a fundamental type of arrangement which 
has followed through in the patterns of the higher animals. The nucleus 
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in terms of electric energy is positive, while the cytoplasm is negative. 
The nucleus represents the higher metabolic rate and the cytoplasm the 
lower, and the energy therefore streams from nucleus to cytoplasm in 
harmony with the general law that energy flows from higher to lower 
potential. In man it is the central nervous system, particularly the brain, 
that represents the highest metabolic rate and is charged electroposi- 
tively, whereas the liver is the other end of the electric arc. In elaborat- 
ing these ideas he discusses the chemistry of the body and the physiology 
of the activator organs, particularly the thyroid and the adrenals in a 
very interesting and illuminating way. When he borders upon philosophy 
or when he invades the realm of psychology he does not tread with such 
a sure foot, but the concept of ambivalence is carried constantly through- 
out the presentation and will appeal to the psychoanalytically minded. 
The idea that the forces involved are electric in nature may be physically 
sound from the standpoint of the present day views of the electric con- 
stitution of matter, but if so it would seem that our ideas of the nature 
of electricity need to be somewhat broadened from those which we are 
accustomed to hold over from our college days. This broadening of 
the concept of electricity the author does not indulge in. On the whole 
the book represents a wholesome tendency to consider the organism as 
a whole, not just in high sounding phrases, to which only lip service 
alone is accorded, but from the point of view of actual experimental and 
laboratory results which point in their conclusion definite, if still hypo- 
thetical, explanations of many clinical phenomena and give indication of 
what the nature of therapeutic endeavors must needs be. Such a treat- 
ment of the organism as a whole which gives results in the way of 
practical therapeutic applications should go a long way toward bringing 
to pass this way of thinking of the human organism which has been 
felt by many now for some time to be philosophically and scientifically 


sound. 
WHITE. 


RELUCTANTLY ToLp. By Jane Hillyer. Published by The Macmillan 

Co., New York, 1926. Price $2.00 Pp. 205. 

This is one of those unusual personal documents written by a woman 
who had been through a prolonged period of mental illness and setting 
forth her experiences during that time. It is very well done and very 
interesting reading, and is the sort of book one wishes might fall into 
the hands of that great multitude that know so much that is not so about 
mental disease, and for whom it would serve to emphasize those 
human values which appear to be almost wholly lost sight of in the 


traditional attitude toward so-called insanity. 
WHITE. 
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THe Art oF SEEING. By Charles Herbert Woodbury and Elizabeth 
Ward Perkins. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1925. Pp. 290. 
This little book on the art of mental training through drawing is 

an elaborated general outline of the Woodbury Course in observation. 

This outline is given in considerable detail, largely for the purpose of 

directing normal school teachers in teaching children the value of observa- 

tion. Each part of the book starts off with a more or less lengthy, but 
appropriate quotation from Leonardo da Vinci. 

The attitude of the authors toward observation is that it has no inter- 
est aS a mere curiosity, but is constructive looking, that is, an examina- 
tion for a purpose with reference to both cause and effect, “It is not 
an attempt to memorize a visual image after the manner of the Chinese, 
who are forced to learn about 4,000 characters before the classics may 
be read, but rather, from the beginning of the training, it is the search 
for the laws of nature and man.” They also direct attention and discuss 
Dewey’s descriptive stages of the Manipulation, the Symbolic and the 
Realistic phases; the behavior of children during the first phase being 
characterized by acquainting themselves with the object, usually by 


} 


smashing or misusing it, in the second by attaching their own personal 


symbols and in the third by using the material as vehicles for ideas. In 


fact, children feel the necessity for realistic expression long before they 


1 
} 


indicate that need or ask for help. As a measure of observation, the 
authors imply that drawing and painting should be instituted as a factor 
in fundamental training in clear thinking and, therefore, should be in 
the curriculum of every school and college and that this training should 


tend toward the purpose of acquainting the child wit ie making of 
the world in the large, in connection with causes and effects, and to 
establish the habit of intelligent observation at all times 

The subject matter, as it is presented, is arranged in two large 
groups—drawing and composition. The parts concerned with drawing 
deal with lines symbolizing speech and action, motion, proportion and 
emotion, as expressed in action features and representation, in the sense 


of every day perspective, composition, imaginative drawing, memory 
I 


1 
} 


drawing with modeling, and light and _ shade. ie parts describing 
composition take up in detail the psychological emphasis in design, 
along with the several principles concerned with the construction of simple 
geometrical forms. Color is also studied carefully in the sense of color 
relations and teaching with design. 

The kinesthetic features of behavior are utilized in teaching children 
to draw, since it is suggested for example that they practice acting out 
the position of a tree to be sketched through simulative, muscular atti- 
tudes, that is standing with the arms and trunk muscles drooping, in 
keeping with the shape of the Elm, and in a sturdy attitude similar to 
the Oak, or with the straightness of the Pine. There are many other 











—-—————— 
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examples taken into consideration of the possibilities of utilizing the 
kinesthetic reactions to impress the students with the theme they are 
trying to express on paper. It is also advised that the full consequences 
of memory be utilized in a production of art, that is, the comparison 
of first memory drawings with object, and of the second memory with 
the first. Such comparisons will dramatize the pupil’s advance and also 
his needs. One of the interesting statements apropos to the suggested 
mental training to drawing for adults is that the first drawings of an 
adult, who stopped drawing in childhood, are very like children’s draw- 
ings. It takes years of technical work to train the hand to draw and 
children who are supposed to have talent for art, must leave school early 
and stop their general education to practice drawing very intensely. 
Therefore, the adult can see very little reason why he should take up 
the subject if he can draw no better than when he left off as a child. 
However, the history of the teaching of drawing and painting teaches 
us that the ordinary man or woman knows very little about art as such, 
since the teaching in the beginning is separated from vital human inter- 
est. The language of the artist has no personal meaning to the man 
on the street. This is brought about by the fact that the talented child 
is usually removed to an environment outside the experiences of the 
ordinary person, and, therefore, lives on a different level of expression 
irom ordinary human beings. It has been found that at any age, a 
person can begin a course in better observation through drawing and 
painting. This will give him a new point of view, with pleasure and 
protit, if he is willing to take the initial steps, which are 

(1) A readiness to acknowledge his lack of observation and to begin 
wherever he may. 

(2) A new sense of the inevitable value of skill, and a belief in his 
ability to get a measure of skill through observation. 

Of course, those adults who wish to do this, must begin where children 
begin and must use the same means to accomplish results. Aside from 
the intrinsic value of the theories herein propounded, the book is well 
organized from a standpoint of orderly and logical presentation of the 
subject. Several different schedules of work organized to study various 
situations are given in detail, both as to time and to content, each 
lesson being complete with special instructions. 

The book contributes very little to general psychology, but undoubtedly 
its use in teaching these subjects and in creating interest in more accurate 
perspection, verbalization and realism will justify its consideration, and 
perhaps adoption in the various undergraduate schools. 


LEwIs. 
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THe Susconscious Serr—Its ReLtation to EpucaTioN ANp HEALTH. 

By Louis Waldstein. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1926. $2.00. 

Dr. Waldstein first wrote and published this work in 1897. Now, 
ten years subsequent to the author’s demise, a kinsman has it republished, 
at a time most inauspicious for this calibre of production to draw any 
attention. At the time of its first printing, the book, no doubt, reflected 
no small amount of credit on Dr. Waldstein as there were few individuals 
extant at that time who were farsighted enough to perceive the tremendous 
influence that forgotten and repressed cravings exerted on the individual's 
later behavior reactions. True, even to-day, there are many who fail 
to appreciate the great import of the pioneer work of Charcot, Janet, 
and others, to the development of dynamic psychology. The psychoanaly- 
tic movement, however, has gone forward with such rapid strides, that 
a book like “ The Subconscious Self ’’ cannot be expected to excite any 
appreciable interest in 1926 psychopathological circles. 

The author, in brief, simply calls attention to the fact that all behavior 
whether poetic production, religious activity, crime, or what not, is 
inevitably conditioned by a factor which he, following Charcot, calls the 
subconscious self. Had he revised the work, he most probably would 
have brought it abreast with present day conceptions of dynamic 
psychopathology, which have succeeded in linking, quite specifically, 
unconscious stimuli and definite behavior reactions resulting therefrom 

The eulogistic biographical testimonials of his colleagues which occupy 
the first half of the book smack of Rotary and belong, not in this work, 
but in Mr. Menken’s “ Americana” section of the American Mercury. 

CAssIrTy. 


PLEASURE AND Pain. By Paul Bousfield. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 

Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1926. Pp. 114. Price $2.00. 

According to the conceptions of Schopenhauer the human organism 
seeks to achieve, not so much the state of pleasure, as the avoidance of, 
and relief from, pain. This philosophical tenet receives more practical 
consideration in Bousfield’s work. Pleasurable affect, to his way of 
thinking, is directly dependent upon, and proportionate to, the release 
of tension, which is invariably painful. He sets forth this view in 
challenge to the doctrine elaborated by Freud in “ Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle” which emphasizes the conditioning influences brought to 
bear through the “ instinct of self-preservation.”” When, for example, an 
organism attempts to protect himself against a formidable stimulus, the 
author can see in this act only the pleasurable release of a painful tension. 
In support of his contentions he cites the work of Chalmers Mitchell 
on young animals. The animals, when placed in the proximity of an 


animal enemy to whom they were natural prey, displayed no visible 
signs of perturbation. If actually attacked, however, they did show 
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a fear reaction which resulted purely from the assumption of painful 
tensions, the discharge of which led to pleasure and a state of relative 
comfort. Bousfield goes so far as to assert that the organism welcomes 
pain producing stimuli as a means of gaining subsequent pleasure. Nor 
does his theory necessarily preclude the possibility of defense reactions 
generally being regarded as essentially instinctive. He does refute the 
idea however that the organism inherits specific defense mechanisms to 
use in combating specific stimuli, on the ground that fear itself is 
caused by the mechanical tension, the tension in turn being derived 
ontogenetically and being specifically conditioned to meet the demands 
of a unique stimulus. In other words, it is the capacity for tension 
which may be regarded as inherent. In the light of Child’s work, this 
view seems quite sound to the reviewer. 

He deals with hunger in a similar manner, substantiating his claims 
by calling attention to the fact that many animal organisms attempt to 
ingest nonedible objects with their feeding apparatus and learn to discrim- 
inate tood which is physiologically acceptable only through the process 
of trial and error. And it is the belief of the reviewer that there has 
been no experimental evidence presented thus far that would tend to 
offset these findings, not even by McDougall. It seems a pity however 
that Bousfield fails to describe the physiological formation and release 
mechanisms involved. This of course was done most effectively by 
Kempf. Can it be possible that the author is not familiar with Kempf’s 
work ? 

Masochism is explained as a deliberate prolongation of painful tension 
enacted to heighten the pleasure of the release. 

In Freud’s “death instinct,” he sees only the tendency to secure 
complete surcease from all tension. 

One can hardly fail to take issue with the author in his sweeping 
assumption that all tensions are painful. Here again Kempf’s work 
would be of assistance to him. In the former’s “ Psychopathology,” 
there are very vivid descriptions of the ecstatic, autoerotic tensions assumed 
by the regressed schizophrenic. To contend that these are painful would 
be merely to fly in the face of the obvious. 

This book will be of greater importance to the student of so-called 
normal behavior than to the psychopathologist. We feel however that 
the author's relatively dynamic approach on the problem of organismic 
reaction constitutes a distinct advance over the cumbersome stereotypies 
of the purely academic psychology. 

CAssITY. 
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Co_LecTtep Papers. By Sigmund Freud. (Volumes I to IV.) Pub- 
lished by The Hogarth Press, 52 Travistock Square, London, W. C. 1. 
England. 

The International Psycho-analytic Library is to be congratulated in 
bringing out in English the major contributions to the literature of 
Professor Freud. They have been published in four volumes, aggregat- 
ing over 1800 pages. The works are well printed, translated and edited, 
the type is large and easily read, and at the end of the fourth volume 

an index and a chronological list of the papers published. It is a 
distinct contribution to psychoanalytic literature and to the cause of 
the movement to have made these works available in English The four 
volumes briefly contain the following material : 

Vol I. Early Papers and History of Psycho-Analytic Movement 

Vol. Il. Clinical Papers. Papers on Technique 

Vol. Ill. Five Case Histories 

Vol. IV. Metapsychology: Papers on Instinct and the Unconscious. 

Papers on Applied Psycho-Analysis. 
W HITE. 

MENTAL ABNORMALITY AND DEFICIENCY An Introduction to the 
Study of Problems of Mental Health.) By Sidney L. Pressey and 
Luella Cole Pressey. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
Pp. 356. 

Since there has been so much literature produced lately concerning 
mental abnormalities and mental hygiene, at first glance this book would 
seem to be superfluous, but when one peruses its pages carefully, the 
impression is gained that the authors have done a real service to educa- 
tion. In writing this book they have had two major purposes; the first 
has been an attempt to arrange material for the college course which 
would give in a practical way the necessary information concerning the 
problems of mental health, mental disorder and mental deficiency. In 
the second place they have endeavored to treat this material in a way 
that it would be of definite value to those interested in special fields of 
work in which the problems of personality and adjustment are frequently 
met. They have presented their subject in a way that will be easily 
understood by the average layman, since it is not too technical and deals 
with the several subjects in a practical common-sense way. Before going 
into the various parts of the subject itself, they summarize their general 
attitude as follows: 

“In beginning the study of mental disease and deficiency there are 
three important features of this subject which one should first thoroughly 
appreciate: (1) the various forms of mental disease and disability, 
especially of the mild, preventable forms, are exceedingly common and 
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important; everyone knows persons who are suffering from such condi- 
tions. (2) Mental ill health can in many cases be cured and the vast 
majority of such conditions can be prevented. The only great prere- 
quisite of such progress is general understanding and popular intelligence 
regarding these matters. Finally (3) from one very important point 
of view any generalization concerning abnormal people is false to the 
facts; all study of the subject should be studies of individuals. This 
book treats not of mental abnormality nor of diseased conditions, but 
of abnormal or diseased personalities. The great importance of this 
whole subject, the hopefulness of the situation, and the very individual 
character of the topics dealt with, . . . these three facts should be 
kept constantly in mind throughout the study of this volume.” 

Part I of this book considers the essentials of the history taking in 
some detail, emphasizing the necessity of case histories, the history of 
the present crisis, the history of the family and of the individual. They 
make one statement that every layman who serves on a jury on mental 
commitments should read over a sufficient number of times to make 
it a part of himself and that is, “ Essential for the understanding of 
any one’s present condition is a study of that person’s history. In fact 
information about a person’s history is usually more important than 
study of his present condition in determining the diagnosis.” In an 
outline for history taking each main topic such as family, individual, 
present crisis, etc., is divided into four special features, viz., med- 
ical history, social history, educational history and the economic 
history, which is an important aid in the collection, classification and 
correlation of facts. In connection with this they have arranged for 
the beginner a large number of questions to serve as suggestions in 
determining the reaction of the personalities with whom they are dealing. 
In this part of the book there are also interesting suggestions indicating 
the methods of approach in the study of the present intellectual, and 
emotional condition of the patient and the technique of case studies 
including the interview, sources of information, the keeping of the 
record and common-sense attitude toward these findings. 

Part II contains a classification of mental topics and diseases. Here 
the authors discuss in a general descriptive way the normal individual, 
including the average family or average family life, the borderland condi- 
tions such as the emotionally unstable, the maladjusted and the mentally 
peculiar, the functional psychoses such as dementia precox, manic- 
depressive insanity and paranoia and the organic types as expressed in 
the toxic psychoses, senile reactions, general paresis and the gross brain 
disorders. Epilepsy has also been placed in an organic group, which 
is unfortunate in some respects since the majority of cases are undoubtedly 
functional and the public in most respects is misinformed concerning 


the relation of organic brain disease to epilepsy. 
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Part III is concerned with several major problems and methods of 
dealing with them. The authors here take up some features of deficiency, 
diagnosis between delinquency and psychopathy, economic incompetence 
and psychopathy, non-educability and psychopathy, and the mental 
difficulties of adolescence and also of middle age. Here also they discuss 
the relative numbers of mentally disordered individuals inside and out- 
side of institutions, the frequency of borderland conditions of mental 
disease and the mentally abnormal in society. They also undertake a 
review of the supposed etiological factors in the organization of abnormal 
mental states. They attempt to distinguish between predisposing and 
exciting causes and the responsibility of society in this respect. Finally 
they remark on the treatment of the typical mental conditions in connec- 
tion with the home, the school, industry and social life. One chapter is 
given entirely to mental hygiene where problems of prevention and con- 
trol of feeblemindedness are outlined. 

The various subjects are well illustrated with thirty-five case histories 
which will do much to inform those seeking to improve their education 
along these lines. The case study outlined in appendix A will serve 
as an excellent guide to beginners in this work. The book is completed 
by an excellent appendix dealing with journals, bibliography and a 
glossary. 

On the whole it would seem that this book should become a favorite 
in colleges, normal schools and among social workers, since the subject 
is presented in a very plain-spoken, common-sense way and yet it is 
sufficiently scientific not to be too misleading for the beginner. 

Lewis. 


Brain OF Rats AND MEN. By Judson Herrick. Published by the 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. Pp. 382. 

The keynote to this fascinating study of cortical functions is expressed 
in the preface as follows: “ The evidence is biologically adequate that 
mind (awareness) as we know it phenomenally is a function of a par- 
ticular configuration of bodily organs.” No better statement could be 
made in an equal space from the structural point of view. 

This book is an admirable review of the developmental history of 
the cortex and an attempt to correlate what this history shows with the 
functions of the mind as we see it in operation in man and in laboratory 
animals, particularly rats. Naturally such a study involves many hiatuses 
which are very properly filled up by hypotheses, which, however, have 
been arrived at as the result of the critical examination of the work and 
the thought of others as well as of the author’s own. 

Throughout the author preserves the viewpoint of the organism as 
a whole and has little patience with the parallelistic theories or the 
doctrine of epiphenomenalism. Mind is a function, just as much as 
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muscular contraction, and in its ultimate reaches just as mysterious. 
The author consistently and continuously finds fault with behaviorism 
and can see no excuse from the standpoint of the organism as a whole 
in leaving the subjective aspects of mind out of the situation. Hopes 
and aspirations, as well as ideas and sensations, and they in turn as well 
as motor responses and conduct, are facts, and no account of man, 
which would leave out the psychological factors expressed in such terms 
as links in the chain of causative agencies, would be complete. 

The book is an excellent contribution and comes at an opportune 
time, indicating as it does the possibilities which the future has 
undoubtedly in store for us of being able to correlate brain structure 
and mind function very much more closely than we had ever hoped to 
in the past. The psychoanalyst may in his dreams look forward to a 
time when the philogenesis of brain structure and the philogenesis of 
mind function may be paralleled and when the symptoms of regression 
may be traced over this path in a backward direction and the significance 
of regressive symptoms find expression in a physiological and structural 
terminology. 

W HITE. 


THE LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT OF THE CHILD. By Jean Piaget. Pub- 
lished by the International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and 
Scientific Method. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926. 
Pp. 246. Price $3.75. 

This book from the Institute Jean Jacques Rousseau, of Geneva, is 
a contribution to the language and the thought of the child. The key- 
note of the contribution is struck in the preface, which cautions against 
interpreting the child mind in terms of the adult mind and sums up the 
conclusions of the book very briefly by saying that the author suggests 
“that thought in the child is intermediate between autistic thinking and 
the logical thought processes of the adult.” 

The first four chapters of the book are taken up with a discussion 
of the language and thought of the child up to nine years of age, but 
mostly younger than this. It contains an analysis of the actual expressions 
which were taken down in shorthand and carefully analyzed and roughly 
concludes as above. The thought processes from being at first wholly 
egocentric and having no social values, gradually develop through a 
series of intermediate stages to adult thinking, of which language is an 
expression and of which one of its functions is the conveying of thought 
to others. There are many illuminating passages and suggestions among 
them that the conflicts that arise in children and lead to quarreling have 
as one of their forward functions the stimulation of the necessity of 
being understood and therefore of being able to convey thought to 


others. 
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Che last chapter is an analysis of the questions of a child of six years 
This analysis 1s very detailed and explicit, but from a psychoanalytic 


point of view altogether too intellectualistic. The questions are taken 


too much at their face value and there seems to be little or no compre- 
hemes. f theie ssibilities of unconscious motivatiot rh; oe 
nension OF their possibilitie ot un n 1oOu tivation | S same 
criticism applies to the forepart of the work, but there the conclusions 
are more arresting and the indications of a steady progressive develop- 
ment trom egocentrism to socialized language are so clear as to have 
great value he conclusions in the last chapter, however, do not seem 
to have the same weight, but appear m ed and espondingly 
less convincing. 

\\ 
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OsjecTIVE PsycuopatHo.tocy. By G. V. Hamilton, M.D. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1925. P 


Psychopathology has now developed to the gratifying point wl 
a book on psychiatry which ignores deterministic avenues of approach 
is well on the way to a highly deserved doom ere it is hatched. Hence, 
due chiefly to an avoidance of this blunder, Dr. Hamilton has produced 
a work that may possibly survive a critical avalanche or two, but we 


should be reluctant to assume responsibility for its ultimate 


The book is comprised of two parts. Part one is the alleged study 
of two hundred neurotic individuals who resided in the lower Mississipp 


Valley, the author’s old home. The symptoms presented by the patient 
a physical characteristic or two, an abstract of the author's 1 
objective ” perusals, interpretations of symptoms and an occasional vague 
generalization, are included in practically every case, which averages 
about a half a page in length. “ The first ten cases,’ we are told “ will 
introduce the reader to biologic principles which have been derived from 
my experimental and field studies of sexual behavior in monkeys, in part 
from field studies of the sexual behavior of adolescent boys .” Yet 
we search in vain for primates, and finally succeed in locating one adoles- 
cent boy among the ten cases which served the doctor so well in illustrating 
his “* biologic principles * concerning human beings. The author apparently 
had some especial reason for using these cases for illustrative purposes 
that he did not care particularly to divulge, as another 145 of the 200 
cases did not differ essentially in general texture from the first ten 
All, in fact, in the author’s special lingo, showed “ persistent, nonadjustive 
affective reactions directly or indirectly as the result of baffled major 
or minor cravings.” 

The symptomatology of these cases is rather uniform. Fatigue, general 
unrest, lassitude, apprehension, vague somatic complaints and mild depres- 
sions and agitations constitute the rule. Sporadic organic and frankly 
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psychotic entities are mentioned here and there in the series casually and 
without emphasis. 

The author’s method of elucidating the genetic factors responsible 
for the symptoms, and likewise the restitutive methods employed by him 
in alleviating these psychical dysfunctions, we can assure the reader 
are amazingly original amendments to the tentatively established psycho- 
pathological therapeutic technique. In the first case, for example, the 
old family physician is allowed to be present during the analysis of a 
young married woman amid profuse agitations on the part of the former, 
physiologically expressed as blushing. That valuable data was elicited 
from the patient under these unique conditions is nothing short of miracu- 
lous and constitutes a glowing tribute to the author’s ingenuity. In another 
case, a wife was elected the auditor of a husband’s analysis—a sort of 
schizophrenic transfer, so it seems. Toward Case 6, a female in the 
third decade, Hamilton’s conditioned reflexes of knightly behavior gushed 
forth in Elizabethan splendor. 

“ It seemed a merciful thing,” he states, “ in the circumstances ” ( which 
were to the effect that the maid “‘ assumed that normal sexual urges were 
shameful”), to spare the patient the discomfort involved in giving me 
an account of her early reactions to the father situation, but it seemed so 
likely that the force of habit-inhibition was traceable to the morbid 
responsiveness to the maleness of the father that ] gave her an impersonal 
account of what my studies of other girls had taught me.” The analyst 
divined, so to speak, the conflicts obtaining and suggested the nature of 
them to the patient, not only in this case but in most of the others of 
this character, more notably in cases 3, 4, 47, 52, 61, 64, 72, 74, 109, 
119 and 133. 

“ There are times,” admits Hamilton (p. 152), “ when one is justified 
in resorting to this rudely impatient kind of therapy” as one of his 
patients “objected to the methods of the psychoanalysts as a kind of 
psychologic rape.”” And as one would naturally suppose when this method 
is resorted to, the analyst often accepts too readily the precipitating 
economic or general situational facter as the true psychogenetic element 
of the neurosis. Hence, inadequate economic adjustments, social inequali- 
ties, masturbation, etc., are alluded to as actual causes rather than as 
expressions of more deeply embedded conflicts. The few cases of schizo- 
phrenia and affect disorder are too briefly described to justify comment. 

In the chapter entitled “Summary of the survey findings’’ on the 
very first page we encounter the profound revelation that ‘“ One hundred 
and forty-five of the two hundred cases of the survey seemed to owe 
their nervousness wholly or in part to maladaptive habits of response to 
personal problems and difficulties.” The remaining 55, being neurological 
cases, have to cope only with impersonal problems, the author would 
evidently have us believe. There follows several charts, the first a 
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diagnostic one which is a sad disguise of Kempf’s mechanistic scheme 
minus even a semblance of the latter’s genius. Conventional classifications 
according to age, sex, social status and occupation are included. Hamilton 
then gives an account of the mimeographed lecture he gives his patients 
on psychoanalysis wherein he explains the Unconscious, Regression, 
Narcissism, etc., as if it were the analyst’s duty to give an elementary 
course in Freudian psychology to the patient. 

Part II is concerned with the “ Principles of Objective Psychopath- 
ology.” In Chapter IV either the author is having difficulties with his 
orientation in psychopathology or the reviewer is possessed of scriptural 
illusions. On page 234 he champions the Behaviorist doctrine by averring 
that : 

“ Psychopathologists seem to have overlooked the possibility that 
such pathologic responses as those of the masturbating spinster may have 
a scientifically knowable and manageable physiological determination,” 
and antithetically on page 236 he momentarily forsakes this position 
and repudiates the attitude of certain “psychopathologists who have 
indulged in a good deal of futile scolding against Titchener’s dictum 
that psychical activity has a dimensionality entirely separate from physical 
and physiologic activity . . .” He more frankly champions the 


‘ 


position of Jung “ when he quite honestly proclaims that psychoanalytic 
methods lie wholly outside the realm of medicine and of the experimental 
sciences.” 

Back in Part One we had wondered what the nature of the experi- 
ments were that had given the author such admirable insight into “ bio- 
logic principles ” and which further enabled him to interpret the reaction 
in the first ten cases of his series. Holding our curiosity in abeyance, 
we were obliged to wait until Chapter 7 of Part II, entitled ‘“‘ Comparative 
Studies of Reactions to Baffling Disadvantages,” to secure comforting 
release from tension. Therein a group of defective humans, baboons, 
dogs, cats, horses, rats and gophers were subjected to a test miraculously 
conceived by the author. The mammalians were imprisoned within an 
enclosure containing four doors, only one of which permitted an exit. 
Groping for freedom, the eighty-seven animals, much to the author’s 
surprise, reacted in such fashion as to permit six separate reaction groups 
irrespective of species. From the unique and startling responses of these 
animals to these baffling stimuli, Dr. Hamilton now understands more 
clearly the “ nonadjustive ’’ manoeuvers of two disgruntled housewives 
whose husbands failed to understand them. 

A chapter on “ Habit-formation ” follows, in which the author narrates 
his efforts toward reconciling two other housewives to their husbands’ 
friskiness using habit reformation as the therapeutic expedient. 

In discussing “ Sexual Behavior,” the author makes additional dis- 
coveries that are also quite remarkable. Adolescent masturbation, for 
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example, is regarded as pathologic, which is about the equivalent of saying 
that midnight concerts of tomcats are pathologic. Then, in reminiscing, 
the doctor recalls out of his youth a cas¢ of “pure love . . . often 
derided as a figment ” To authenticate this truism, he relates 
how one of his chums “ fell violently in love with a girl” and declared 
that even if she were fed tincture of cantharides and writhed with sexual 
desire he would “ protect her against herself.” Prior to Dr. Hamilton’s 
discovery one might easily have erred and regarded this chum as either 
a pathological liar or homosexual; but then one might never have lived 
in the lower Mississippi Valley. 

This book, as Dr. Yerkes suggests in his foreword, may be heralded 
as an innovation. The true value of it will be determined, however, 
according to the reader’s ability to discriminate between heat and light. 


CASSITY. 


INTELLIGENCE AND IMMIGRATION. By Clifford Kirkpatrick, Ph.D. Balti- 
more: The Williams and Wilkins Co., 1926. Pp. 127. $4.00. 


This is Monograph No. 2 of the Mental Measurement Series of which 
Boody’s study of the children of immigrants at Ellis Island was the 
first. Like the former it is a thoroughgoing study and singularly free 
from the prejudice that has marked so many of our studies of the intelli- 
gence of racial groups in America. The author outlines his purpose as 
“in general . . . to investigate the effect of past immigration, 
as made up of different nationality groups, upon the mental’ capacity 
of the present American population and to consider the implication of 
the findings for a scientific immigration policy.” In approaching his 
subject he discusses the nature of intelligence and the possibility of 
measuring it and concludes that “given (control of the environmental 
factors) intelligence tests give a rough classification of individuals as 
to probable achievement in appropriation and advancement of culture, 
and that the average success of groups in this respect may be quite 
accurately foretold.” The second chapter deals at some length with 
studies of immigrant intelligence, and discusses the relative role of nature 
and nurture in determining achievement on mental tests. Since practically 
all investigations show a correspondence between the results of mental 
tests and the frequency of mental defect (the latter principally due to 
heredity) the author believes that achievement on mental tests in general 
may be regarded as largely determined by heredity. The conclusion 
that “in general the representatives of the newer immigration, especially 
the Latins, have less intelligence than the Americans or those of the 
older immigrant stock,” he regards as only tentative, and it must stand 
or fall with further evidence, it being very probable that the groups of 
lower intelligence are considerably handicapped by unfavorable environ- 
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mental conditions. In his own study the aim was (1) to determine the 
average intelligence of children of certain immigrant groups as com- 
pared with each other and with American children, in order to evaluate 
the effect of these streams of immigration upon the general level of 
ntelligence, and (2) to determine the significance of an unfavorable 
linguistic background upon test achievement. The study was carried 
out upon eleven-year-old children in the schools of three Massachusetts 
towns, the racial groups being French-Canadians, Finns, Italians and 
Americans. The tests used were the Illinois Examination and the Army 
Beta, one being largely verbal and the other of the performance test 
type. Data was obtained regarding teachers’ estimates of intelligence, 
grade location and school marks, and also the child’s social background. 
he author notes that “every effort was made to keep the subtle psy- 
chological conditions of morale, attention and incentive as constant as 
possible “—a point all too often neglected in the administration of group 
tests. The results seemed to show the superiority of the Finns and 
Americans, who were approximately equal; the Italians ranked far 
below, and the French-Canadians between the two extremes. These 
differences the author found accentuated by a linguistic handicap. In 
general the study indicates “that marked differences in the intelligence 


1 +} 


of immigrant groups exist even when in the same environment, and the 
total evidence, with certain exceptions, is unfavorable to the * New Immi 
gration’ especially the Italians. . The demonstration of a lin 
guistic handicap means that these important differences in intelligence 
are less than they appear, but it fails to disprove their existence.” The 
last chapter (V) deals with the implications of the findings and sug 
gestions as to future immigration policy. In this the author criticizes 
the present immigration law, based as it is on the principle of group 
selection, by locality and race; he repudiates in toto the Nordic mytl 
and declares that from the evidence so far presented nothing more can 


1 
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be asserted than that there appear to be significant differences in tl 


intelligence of certain of the immigrant groups in this country. He 
believes that selection should be made on the other side, and that it should 
be individual, “based on scientific measurement and evaluation made 
as completely objective as possible.” The reviewer ventures the point 
that group tests always suffer from the impossibility of evaluation of 
the emotional factor, so that they measure not so much intelligence as 
the use the group is able to make of it. May we not entertain the hope 
of being able to raise the general level of intelligence in any given 
group when the principles of mental hygiene are better known and applied ? 


W. RICHMOND. 
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LEARNING How to Stupy AND Work EFFEctTIvELy. By William F. 
Book. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1926. Pp. 475. 

HuMANIZING Epucation. (A Preface to a Realistic Education.) By 
Samuel D. Schmalhausen. New York: The New Education Publish- 
ing Company, 1926. Pp. 343. 

The first impression one gains in reading Professor Book's contribution 
is that he has here presented in logical order a tremendous mass of 
digested psychological and physiological research which lends itself to 
practical use in a variety of ways. The arrangement of the various 
subjects with their subheadings is particularly favorable to the use of 
the book as a text in special courses in personal efficiency. Moreover, 
most of the chapters contain detailed experiments, exercises and questions 
on the subject matter to be carried out by the student. 

The text is presented in five parts. Part I outlines the necessity for 
greater efficiency in study and work, emphasizing the various ways in 
which human energy is wasted and conserved, and pointing out methods 
of scientific analysis of some of the tasks that constantly confront the 
student. Part II deals with the physiological and psychological basis 
for ethciency in study and work. Here considerable attention is given 
to the sources and measurement of energy utilizable by the human machine 
and to the methods of restoring the energy which has been spent in 
mental and motor activity. Several chapters are concerned with the 
development of ideals, of the ability to concentrate and of the various 
aspects of the “ will.” 

Part III is concerned with giving specific suggestions and directions 
how to study in the most effective manner; taking up in detail the role 
of habit, the significance of successfully planning one’s duties, the methods 
of standardizing tasks, the making of work and study schedules, the 
formulation of principles regarding the general scope of ones personal 
work and the development of interest in personal success and advancement. 
General mental attitudes are discussed in a helpful way. 

Part IV describes the application of the principles of efficiency to 
the performance of specific tasks. Here suggestions are made to aid in 
making investigations or critical analyses of special subjects, in preparing 
assignments in texts, and in training the memory to best advantage. 
Special chapters analyze and explain the reasoning process from several 
points of view in a manner that should encourage better mental habits. 
Part V points out the dangers of overstandardization or pseudo-efficiency 
and attempts to indicate the right attitude toward the general principles 
of personal efficiency. 

This book like many others intended for text books, becauSe of its 
breadth of topics and wealth of detail, does not lend itself readily to 
a review, but like some that have appeared under a similar title, it is 
entirely constructive in its attitude toward education and should prove to 
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be a great help to all those in the various professions who may care 
to improve in their methods of mental work. Geniuses do not need such 
a book, but most college students should profit by such help and in fact 
the author has proved its value to students through the use of the manu- 
script in classes during the past two years at Indiana University. 

“ Humanizing Education” is a drastic literary attack upon the present 
day educational systems, and particularly upon the “ religion of credulity.” 
It consists of several essays composed of disconnected paragraphs, the 
prime purpose of which seems to be to give the whole world a severe 
spanking for harboring such a vast amount of intellectual dishonesty. 
In numerous instances the author’s criticisms are obviously just, but 
occasionally his attacks are launched against the enemies of thought 
with such violent reinforcements that the analytic reader is forced to 
conclude that through powerful personal motives the author has over- 
stepped the bounds of good taste to say the least. However, psychoanalysts 
should be able to forgive him for anything when they read thus, “ Three 
types of thinkers represent the supermoral attitude to life. Psycho- 
analysts, playwrights, anthropologists. Will an analyst turn a syphilitic 
from his door because the latter has sinned? Will a dramatist hate his 
villain and dote on his hero? Will an anthropologist throw a moral 
fit because the human types he investigates like the Chuckchees or 
Kwakuitls or Negritoes, happen to support standards of conduct strikingly 
unlike his own? The psychoanalytic doctor is superhuman—in his 
capacity as doctor. He probes causes calmly. He diagnoses impartially. 
He spends his talent on suggestion and analytic therapy: on counsels of 
wisdom. Suppose he turned priest and puritanic persecutor.” 

In a special essay (Psychoanalysis: A Rational Criticism) psycho- 
analysis has been given its share of criticism in a manner that will not 
be shocking nor even surprising to psychoanalysts since this differs very 
little from most of the other criticisms which are based upon the usual 
inadequate and inaccurate knowledge of its principles. The author has 
fallen into the usual trap of commenting upon isolated statements of the 
analytic school without adequate information of the fundamentals. 

The book is completed by a ‘“ Psycho-Biography”’ which is very 
illuminating since the author herein reveals several of his more or less 
unconscious motives for writing the book and also reaches the climax 
of his denunciations. Much of this is hot-headed repetition and overshoots 
the mark, but occasionally he centers the bulls-eye; for instance, “ Wood- 
row Wilson’s autocratic decision had one salutory effect: it raised the 
obscure science of psychopathology to the foremost rank among civilized 
sciences. The civilized sciences are all those ingenious branches of 
research that contribute most effectively to the successful management 
of war, more particularly to that spiritual and intangible aspect of it, 


subtly expressed in the concept morale. War is the most beautiful labora- 
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tory for the sane study of insanity. Psychopathology on the Grand Scale. 
War is not without its scientific blessings—let the fragile friends of peace 
say what they will. Christian, Capitalism and Civilized Science are 
incestuously happy and most congenial, bedfellows.” 

The entire volume is the presentation of a curious mixture of funda- 
mental concepts having a constructive trend and of blustering hate reac- 
tions, many of which are ridiculous, childish and insulting in import, 
obviously emanating from deep personal conflicts and prejudice. This 
vivid double impression of constructive and destructive characteristics 
which is left upon the reader, and in which the song of hatred stands 
out in relief, is undoubtedly the reason for the author’s difficulty in 
obtaining a publisher. In fact he finally published the book himself. In 
spite of any critical comments one may be able to make through per- 
sonal reasons or otherwise concerning Mr. Schmalhausen’s contribution, 
it should fill a place of value among those for whom it is intended. 


LeEwIs. 


CRASHING THUNDER: (The Autobiography of an American Indian). 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926. Edited by Paul Radin. 
Pp. 203. 


This exceedingly interesting narrative was first published in part 
several years ago as an ethnological contribution in the University of 
California Series in American Archeology and Ethnology (Volume 
XVI) under the title, “The Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian.” 
It consists of the life history of Crashing Thunder, an adventuresome 
American Indian, as told by himself in his own manner, the nature of 
the content being at no time directly or indirectly influenced by Dr. 
Radin, the distinguished ethnologist under whose stimulation the story 
was finally obtained and who made the translation from the original 
Winnebago syllabary. 

Dr. Radin points out several of the obvious virtues of this account 
including the wholesome honesty displayed in the Indian’s evaluation 
of the events constituting the larger portion of his life and particularly 
his tendency never to confuse his reputation or his own explanations 
of his conduct with his real self. He practically never admits that he 
had sinned and never apologizes for any of his numerous delinquencies, 
if such they may be, and above all he has refrained from dramatizing 
these various experiences. Apparently he has never forgotten what 
the actual facts in each instance were. . His worldly career was preceded 
by the common prophecy that his mother was about to give birth to a 
very important man, which prophecy seemingly came true, but a great 
deal of his life was spent in excessive drinking, sexual debauchery and 
intense sufferings and was finally rounded out by a murder followed 
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by a peculiar religious conversion, the experiences of which were based 
on hallucinatory mechanisms released by eating peyote buttons. 

He describes his longing for revenge after the murder of his favorite 
brother and in the depth of his despair desires personal annihilation! 
This feeling finally finds its outlet through drink and he has the honesty 
to admit that he became so fond of drinking that his primary object 
was entirely forgotten. “He gets delirium tremens and shares with 
Burns the rather good fortune of seeing ghosts drunk, but his ghosts 
are more terrifying; they are the ghosts of men whom he has known 
very well and they are on horseback singing a song with a very old 
theme, ‘ We all must die sometime, so what value is there to anything?’ ”’ 
Notwithstanding this unique affair, Crashing Thunder did not experience 
the vivid and often frightening hallucinations usually occurring in acute 
alcoholic deliria, so perhaps in this respect his visions were comparatively 
dull. The song which he heard the ghosts singing, he later elaborated 
into a drinking song which became a favorite in the community. 

To quote again trom the introduction, “As a child he was markedly 
nonsuggestible and he afterwards passes successively from the role of 
« man-about-town to that of a pimp, a thief, a murderer and a coward, 
finally to develop into an excellent philosopher and something of a 
moralist. And yet he always values himself the same, no better or worse 
at the end than at the beginning. He passes no judgment, he makes no 
evaluations on what he has done.” 

In reading this book carefully one is able to obtain from the standpoint 
of the Indian an excellent idea of the mechanisms in force during the 
early childhood and later manhood of primitive people, including many 
of the legends, and cgremonials apparently as they are originally told 
and carried out. He ‘has given in some detail the experiences of the 
medicine dance and legendary accounts of the creation of the world and 
of many natural phenomena. After reading the account of his so-called 
murder, one hesitates to place this act in the category of murder as it 
is ordinarily understood, since the author was merely carrying out some 
of the semi-religious features and admonitions of his early training and 
the act itself was in general motivated by reasons which are quite legiti- 
mate with primitive people. One is somewhat in douht as to whether this 
Indian has really told all that he knew about himself, but if he has, 
certainly many of his experiences have been rather drab; in fact, his 
accounts of the results of eating peyote, while they correspond in general 
with those published by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, do not in any 
way compare with some of them in richness of content. There certainly 
is no question about the fundamental value of this autobiography, but 
we cannot agree with Dr. Radin that the book will dissipate, ‘“ Once 
and for all the erroneous notion that still persists that primitive peoples 
are incapable of an objective and analytical presentation of facts, that 
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they can draw no clear line between truth and illusion, between hallucina- 
tion and phantasy-dreaming on the one hand and the objective world 
on the other.”’ I suspect that we are here dealing not with an Indian 
who represents the average or cross-section of his tribe or race, but 
with one who is an outstanding genius of his generation. If this is 
the case, his ability to draw clear differentiations between reality and 
unreality has no bearing on the general problem, since he no more repre- 
sents the average inentality in his tribe than some of our most outstanding 
philosophers and geniuses represent the common man in the street. 

On the whole this book will serve as a most valuable contribution and 
should be widely read by ethnologists and psychologists as well as by all 
others who are interested in the development of a personality. 

LEwIs. 


Tue YounG Detinguent. By Cyril Burt, M.A., D.Sc. New York: 

D. Appleton and Co. Pp. 619. Maps, diagrams and other illustrations. 

In this encyclopedic volume of over 600 pages Mr. Burt has included 
a prodigious amount of material of interest to the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist, to juvenile court workers and social workers in general, to 
teachers, doctors and parents. A psychologist and an educator himself 
and a believer in the psychoanalytic method in getting at individual 
difficulties of youthful offenders, the author has also the social worker’s 
point of view. He has given us a clearly and scientifically written and 
exceptionally many-sided and comprehensive book. 

Mr. Burt, who is professor of Education in the University of London 
and psychologist in the Education Department of the London County 
Council, offers a wealth of statistical material gn juvenile delinquency 
from British governmental reports and studies of his own of delinquent 
children contrasted with control groups of nondelinquents. He tells us 
in detail of British laws and the mechanism of British procedure in 
dealing with childish law breakers. He analyzes causes and explains 
treatment of misconduct in the young, but the many very human and 
charmingly written stories of the youngsters he has examined and 
which help fill a large part of the volume should save the book from 
any suspicion of dullness to the reader who does not care for statistics 
and generalities. 

The writer makes interesting comparisons of problems and methods 
of dealing with antisocial youth in England, from which his own data 
is drawn, and in the United States, work in which he is following with 
close attention. What countries other than the British Isles and the 
United States are doing he does not attempt to discuss. 

The whole book is written from the point of view, as the author says, 
that delinquency is merely an outstanding example of ordinary youthful 
naughtiness and that study of the psychology of young culprits will throw 
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light on daily problems of discipline in the school and the home, on 
the behavior of the difficult child in his various relationships and on the 
occasional badness of the good child. 

Emity W. Dinwippik 


Die FroMMIGKEIT Des GrRAFEN LUDWIG VON ZINZENDORF ( Eine Psycho- 
analytische Studie). Von Dr. Oskar Pfister. Leipzig und Wien: 
Franz Deuticke, 1925. Pp. 132. 

Aus Dem LIEBESLEBEN Nico_taus Lenaus. Von Dr. J. Sadger. Leip- 
zig und Wien: Franz Deuticke, 1925. Pp. 123 

GIOVANNI SEGANTINI (Ein Psychoanalytischer Versuch). Von Dr. Karl 
Abraham. Leipzig und Wien: Franz Deuticke, 1925. Pp. 70. 

Gustav THeopor Fecuner. Von Dr. Imre Hermann. Leipzig, Wien 
und Zurich: Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag, 1926. Pp. 62. 
This remarkable collection of monographs by universally recognized 

masters of the psychoanalytic technic deals with the individual factors 

in the determination and formation of the life activities of four noted men 
who are representatives of their respective groups. We have here re- 
vealed many of the basic determinants of lives devoted to reformation, 
poetry, painting, and science respectively. The monographs dealing with 

Zinzendorf, Lenaus and Segantini are second editions belonging to the 

group of publications on applied psychology edited by Professor Freud, 

and are, therefore, already well known to psychoanalysts. 


) 
>i 


Count Zinzendorf was a noted German religious reformer born in 
1700 at Dresden to a very pious family, whose ancestors were Austrian, 
but who had become Protestants in the reformation struggle. He was 
very young when his father died, and his mother married again when 
he was four years old, however, his education was directed by a very 
gifted and pious grandmother who contributed considerably to the forma- 
tion of his character. Pfister has divided his life for analytic purposes 
into several periods from infancy to death, the contents of which must 
be read in detail to be appreciated. Enlightening interpretations have 
been made of the childhood, boyhood and young manhood periods includ- 
ing the forces active in his several transformations.of character. He 
was early disappointed in a love which had settled on his cousin Theodora 
and interpreted this disappointment as a sign or call to do work for 
God. He later married, settled on an estate and created a religious 
community, the influence of which spread over many places in Europe. 

Zinzendorf’s two marriages, his wandering periods, outward life, inner 
thought developments, and the eruption period are among the events 
discussed under the ‘“‘ Manhood period.” Of particular interest are the 
features of his piety during the “eruption” phase of his character. 
Here one finds his general hypothesis, a description of his sexuality, his 
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attitude toward the world and the displacement and sublimation of the 
primary erotic in various Jesus motives, and events, visions, homosexual 
goals, mother fixation mechanisms and finally in the new formation of a 
cult. 

This cult or brotherhood ( Moravian Brethren) was based on obvious 
homosexual sublimations and was characterized by the observance of 
certain ceremonials and by adherence to various moral views and virtues 
constituting a special theology. There are numerous psychological observa- 
tions on the type of piety in operation during the eruption period. A spe- 
cial section is devoted to Zinzendorf’s piety during the last period of 
his life (1749-1760) and particularly to his views on external happiness, 
to his religious psychologic observations, and to his religious historical 
elucidations. 

Zinzendorf’s contributions to ethics were valuable, his mind was inher- 
ently alert and active, always seeking truth, and in spite of his introverted 
tendencies he was enthusiastic in planning work and in executing it. He 
was very easily disturbed by strong emotions and feelings of all kinds, 
was a forceful orator, and sought to make others happy, but was very 
otten misunderstood as is usually the case with most great reformers 
vhose activities are always directed by powerful unconscious motives. 

This edition has been considerably enlarged and somewhat revised, 
and there are fourteen pages of notes, comments and bibliography 
appended. 

The love life of Nicolaus Lenaus, the Austrian poet, is a second but 
unchanged edition; an analytic attempt of the late Dr. J. Sadger. 
Herein the numerous love affairs of the great poet, a type of Don Juan, 
are considered in detail. ** Nicolaus Lenaus”’ is a pseudonym of Nikolaus 
franz Membsch Von Strehlenau, who was born in 1802. His father, 
who was a government official, died when the poet was but five years of 
ge, leaving the children to a psychoneurotic mother who soon married 
he second time. 

Lenaus was apparently always unstable and was constitutionally rest- 
less and disposed to sentimental depressions. He studied almost everything 
neluding law and medicine, but had great difficulty in settling down, 
n fact his spirit always longed for change and freedom. He absorbed 
. great deal of his mother’s neurotic constitution, and through a powerful 
attachment to her became a Don Juan suffering many love disappoint- 
ments. After his mother’s death in 1829 he was launched into a deep 
depression. He belonged distinctly to the romantic school of poetry 
ind made his first contributions in 1827. 

He developed a great passion for Sophie von Lowenthal, the wife 
of one of his friends. Her intimate understanding of him was the required 
inspiration for the best of his numerous fine poems. He produced his 
“Don Juan” in 1844, a portion of which was published posthumously. 
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In the same year the symptoms of mental disease became so prominent 


that it was necessary to place him in the asylum at Oberdobling near 
Vienna where he died in 1850. 

His conflicts made him famous in the form of short lyric poems and 
epics, to the extent that he is considered to be the greatest modern 
lyric poet and representative of the pessimistic trend of all Austria. The 
analysis of his total life situation in terms of fundamental mechanisms 
iS a worthy contribution to science, literature and art. 

The psychoanalytic account of the life and work of Giovanni Segan- 


1 


tini by the late Dr. Karl braham has been revised and enlarged, 


but is basically unchanged. This great Italian painter was born at 
Arco in 1858. His mother died when he was five years old, and at 
seven he ran away only to barely escape death through cold and hunger. 
He became a shepherd and tended the flocks on the hills where in the 
solitude he absorbed much of the material and themes which were later 
to make him famous. Like Lenaus he was totally unable to lead a 
quiet life, but lived that of a wanderer: his whole life being characterized 
by flights and returns, spending much of his time drawing in solitude. 

Later he devoted himself to the study of mountains and mountain life, 
and he painted many pictures illustrating the various aspects of mater- 
nity. These “ Mother” themes, two of which serve as illustrations in 
the monograph won for him several medals of distinction. He died at the 
comparatively early age of forty-one years. Abraham’s characteristically 
lucid description of the fixations, attachments, neurotic tendencies and 
sublimations in force moulding the character, determining the behavior 
and influencing the art productions of the noted painter will stand for 
years as a brilliant contribution to “ individual psychology.” 

The new monograph (1926) composing a psychoanalytic study of 
the individually conditioned scientific ideas of Gustav Theodor Fechner 
by Hermann, is a reprint from the Imago (Band XI). The general bio- 
graphic facts were taken from a biography of Fechner written by his 
nephew, J. E. Kuntz. Fechner, the renowned German experimental 
psychologist, born in 1801 was the son of a pastor. He was an intense 
student whose interest and work obtained for him the professorship of 
he was to devote himself to 
] 


physics in the University of Leipzig where 
the study of color and vision. Soon after this appointment he developed 


a severe affection of the eyes (1840-1843) and was forced to resign 


from the university after great physical and mental suffering. After 
his partial recovery he began to devote himself to research on mental 
phenomena and particularly on the body-mind relationships. 

Hermann analyzes and discusses in detail the edipus situation, the 
eye affection and other determinants in their role in the production and 
development of Fechner’s ideas concerning psychophysical laws, his funda- 
mental endowments, and his particular form of thinking. He made tre- 
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mendous compensations as one may note by the scope of his productions, 
i.c., he published papers and books on chemical and physical problems, 
on experimental psychology, also poems and humorous sketches and some 
very important ones on esthetics; moreover, by virtue of his influence 


‘ 


on Wundt, he might be called the “ father of laboratory or experimental 
psychology.” 

He developed a truly animistic conception of the world, with God as 
the universal soul; but conceived of as having an existence analogous to 
the human being. Fechner was so constituted as to experience the thrill 
of life in everything—all things including the earth, planets and plants 
were vitalized. The final arrangement of his philosophy is exceedingly 
interesting in view of his early vicissitudes. He spreads and lauds his 
doctrine of the “daylight view” (Tagesansicht) or the “looking for- 
ward’ of the world and contrasts this with the more pessimistic, dark 
and dreary “night view” of the materialistic schools. Plants as well 
as men have souls, so do stars and perhaps these are angels. 

Fechner lived to a ripe old age of eighty-six, dying in 1887 and 
during this long life accomplished an astounding amount of work since 
his name stands high in physics, philosophy, esthetics, theosophy and 
psychology and according to Hermann he should be considered as a fore- 
runner of psychoanalytic knowledge. 

The bibliography contains a list of Fechner’s writings to the number 
of thirty titles used in this study; they date from 1821 to 1882. 

Such monographs as these dealing with individual psychological deter- 
minants must be read to be fully appreciated, and they should prove 
of interest and value to those interested in the deeper reasons for that 
type of behavior called “ genius.” 

Lewis. 


Group PsyCHOLOGY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE Eco (Researches in 
Human Herd Instincts). By Dr. Sigmund Freud. Published by Boni 
and Liversight, New York. Pp. 127. Price $2.00. 


This work by Professor Freud was reviewed in No. 3 of Volume XIII, 
July, 1926, page 377 of Tue PsycHoaNALytic Review. 
WHITE. 


Tue Eco AND THE Ip (The International Psychoanalytical Library No. 
12). By Sigmund Freud. Published by The Hogarth Press, London, 
1927. Pp. 88. Price 6/—. 

This work by Professor Freud was reviewed in Volume XI, page 438 
of THe PsycHoanaLytic Review. 
WHITE. 
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Tue Drirtinc Home. By Ernest R. Groves. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 217. 

The home is in disrepute. There is hardly a more remarkable social 
phenomenon in our time than the distrust with which the home has 
come to be regarded, especially by the clever young men and women 
of the sneering school. While changing social and economic factors are 
chiefly causative, perhaps no single factor is more responsible for these 
misgivings than the persistence with which psychiatrists and students 
of human behavior in general have pointed out the infinite harm of which 
the home is capable. That there should be a misunderstanding between 
an older generation, and an impatient new one, pathetically unaware 
of human imperfections, is by no means inevitable. But it is almost 
certain to follow if the parents lack that peculiar type of human sympathy 
with growing things which asserts itself in intelligent control. Lacking 
this, misunderstandings between the old and the new is the least harm 
that can follow. The worst is the maiming and the dwarfing of the 
human spirit, instead of nurturing and fructifying—as psychiatrists and 
social workers too well know. “ Cases of social maladjustment "’ becomes 
the polite term for the human wrecks and misfits that populate hospitals 
for mental diseases, reformatories, and jails; and whose early starting 
point is too often the home. For the home, being the source from 
which the child receives its earliest and most potent stimuli, has the 
capacity for infinite harm. That it has the capacity for infinite good is 
a necessary corollary, and to the demonstrating of this proposition and 
to its analysis, Dr. Groves devotes this book. That its content has long 
become a stock-in-trade of psychiatric and social workers does not pre- 
clude its usefulness to the lay public. For the lay public is woefully 


behind in the evaluation of the home and marriage as a social fact, which 


must be accepted or rejected by its own logic and on its own merits 


rather than as a fact of tradition. In the two hundred odd pages of the 


boo! ‘ author undertakes to analyze the past role of the home 


its present and future function in the light of changing social and 
educational values. The book suffers, perhaps, from a spirit of tepid 
reformism. Some of the chapters have appeared in periodicals which 


make its contents somewhat disparate, and its fundamental assumptions 


human nature’ and “human urges s motivating certain 
relationships are gratuitous and cleat 
being said and thought in soci: 


of social education, the book 
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